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HEN the Spring breathes, 
And earth is broken by the lips of flowers, 
When buds are yielding tender leaves, 
And birds are mating, ’twixt the laughing 


showers 


When the Spring breathes. 


HEN the Spring breathes, 
And all is one glad promise for the morrow, 
The Sun is weaving mourning wreaths 
For my dead heart, which wakes to new, old 
SOTTOW 


When the Spring breathes. 
ANNIE LINDEN. 
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A CHARACTER STUDY. 


BY VICOMTE E. M. DE VOGUE, 
DE 1’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 


The Duke of Norfolk's address to the Pope during the recent English Filgrimage to Rome has drawn 
the attention of the world once more to the question of the Yemporal Fower of the Holy See. 
The following article, by a distinguished French writer, who is one of the chief exponents of 
Roman Catholic opinior in France, deals with the Papal aims from another point ‘of view. 

Ep. P. M. M. 


VENTS, words, and acts, which are now in all men’s minds, have made 
the Vatican the centre of contemporary interest. 

In the countries which are separated from Catholicism, in the 
atmospheres which are unresponsive to all religious faith, public opinion lies 
in wait for the acts of the Pope with a concentration equal to that of the flocks 
who look to him for spiritual direction. Nothing is more significant than the 
absorption to which distinguished visitors, heads of states, diplomats, publicists, or 
agnostic thinkers, succumb the moment they arrive in Rome. Whatever may be 
the motive that brings them there, they all have only one wish—to see and to hear 
the Pope; they all go and knock first at the furfone, at those heavy bronze gates 
which are shut upon the voluntary prisoner. Men of action or men of thought, 
those who make history and those who write it, are warned by a sure instinct that 
the Vatican is still one of the great workshops of history. In climbing up the 
interminable steps which lead to that height, to those aerial dwelling-places whence 
all the spectacle of the world may be embraced, the most powerful monarch skirts 
the edge of silent shadows, which have, in spite of him, the power to extend or to 
limit his authority. If he reigns over an empire where Goethe is in every man’s 
recollection, these shadows recall to him the words of Egmont: “Ich sehe Geister 
vor mir, die still und sinnend auf schwarzen Schalen das Geschich der Fursten 
und vieler Tausende wagen” (I see before me dumb and pensive spirits, who 
weigh in black balances the destinies of princes and of peoples.) 

I will not stop to describe it—this magnificent frame which sets off the great 
man whom I would wish to paint here. It is known to every travelled Englishman. 
The gigantic and venerable palace of the Vatican, heavy with its burden of ages 
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and of memories, has grown under the shadow of St. Peter like the monumental 
form of the Church. It sends its roots down into the tomb of the Apostle; its 
deep foundations, mingled with those of the Basilica, extend to the Crypt of the 
Fisherman. From these Catacombs the buildings have risen step by step until 
they dominate the whole city with their topmost storey, where are distributed to-day 
the apartments of the Sovereign Pontiff and of the Secretariat of State. A 
continual impulse of history seems to have carried the Pope to this height. In 
the evening, from the depth of the interior courts, his lamp may be seen’ shining 
like a beacon. But between the successor of Peter who lives high up there, and 
the hidden bones from which he derives the reason of his existence, communication 
has never been broken. The chain of the ages stretches from its origins to this 
summit; it is perceptible to the eyes, and the mind discovers it on each of the 
steps by which one mounts upwards in this labyrinth of marble and of travertine. 

The traditional rites of the Vatican ordain that the Pope who has just died 
should pass one night in the Sistine Chapel. Suspended in the case of Pius IX. 
from force of circumstances, this ceremony will without doubt reappear. Let us 
transport ourselves in imagination to that coming night of funeral watchings, before 
the “ Last Judgment” of the sublime Florentine. He who wore the tiara lies at full 
length beneath the gaze of the sibyls and the prophets, on the most august altar 
whence a last vision of the world could be outspread. The history of humanity, 
painted by Michael Angelo, surround him. Above him our globe is outlined in space, 
sadly Adam emerges at the foot of the mountain which he must climb, the symbolic 
scenes in which the life of the sons of Adam is summarised, cover the arches 
and the walls, up to Christ the Judge, who calls the multitudes out of the tombs. 
Piety, genius, the accumulated emotion of men of every race—everything conspires to 
create in the Sistine Chapel an atmosphere which enlarges and fertilises the thoughts. 





=—_+ 
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The Pope praying in his private chapel. 
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I recall him, this personage, twenty-one years ago, in this same Sistine Chapel, 
at the moment when the cardinals brought him there on the sed/a gestatoria, the 
chosen of the conclave of 1878. I was there. Outside the Sacred College no 
one knew this septuagenarian, who had been imprisoned for thirty-two years in the 


The Pope at work. 


mountains of Umbria. He passed from his bishopric of Perugia to the seclusion 
of the Vatican like a fugitive shadow among shadows ; among those other aged 
men who celebrated his elevation with little ado, with obsolete ceremonies, in the 
narrow enclosure and the half light of the Sistine; timid and enfeebled under the 
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evil of the time, they had not dared to bring forth their chosen in the basilica 
of St. Peter, with the concourse of the people and the accustomed pomp. ‘The 
darkness of the place, the limited company, that air of effacement and almost of 
mystery—everything led the thoughts back to the first enthronements of the Popes 
in the Catacombs. A lowly beginning, foreshadowing little. Pius IX., whose life 
had been so eventful, left an abounding fame and a great void; the despoiled 
Papacy seemed to be engulfed with him. The heir without a heritage who was 
shown to us had a look of weakness, and his title to fame was still discussed. His 
coronation seemed to us a simulacrum of vanished realities, the elevation of a 
phantom. And these were the years when the shadow of the cross on the world 
was growing less. How deceptive is a hasty judgment! We took away from that 
ceremony the impression of a thing that was eoming to an end. ‘The early years 
of his pontificate, condemned to an attitude of discreet protest, did nothing to 
correct our mistake. 

Leo XIII. did not-reveal himself by precipitate action, like other sovereigns one 
could name who have fascinated men’s minds at the first blow. His lofty stature 
rose graduaily on the horizon with the calm of great forces. Little by little his form 
became clearer and more precise. I found it already very clearly marked when I 
returned to Rome in 1886. However, it had not even then reached its true 
pedestal. ‘The new Pope had been recognised as a masterly philosopher, and a 
diplomatist of rare versatility ; it was enough to give him a great place for his 
Papal letters and in the Almanack de Gotha,—too little to give him the first place 
in the world. At this moment the Curia was the centre of very active negotiations, 
which recalled the fine old times of ecclesiastical policy, but which did not presage 
a new epoch. The dominant influences at the Vatican were obstinately pursuing 
a dream; they were seeking the independence necessary to the Holy See in a 
restoration of the ancient territorial sovereignty; they were putting their hopes in 
another dream, the accord with Germany, the effective intervention of Prince Bismarck. 
It is well known what disillusions awaited the Roman negotiators on that score. 

Insensibly the axis of the Pontiff's action shifted in proportion as Leo XIII. 
gained confidence in his own strength. His personal ideas, readjusted and ripened 
by experience, prevailed over Foreign Office routine; he governed alone, and 
relegated to the background the diplomacy of the cabinet and pure politics ; it 
was social questions which he brought to the front. Without doubt the protest of 
principle against what was done in Rome in 1870 is always maintained at the 
Vatican, and it could not be otherwise ; we shall hear the protest for a long time 
to come; but the prodigious success of a wider policy must have produced a 
fundamental change at heart. It is now known in what direction lie the great 
hopes of the future for the Papacy. (I express here my personal opinion, which 
would be officially censured at Rome. I have expressed it more than once in the 
last fifteen years ; it is enough for me that it has never been too eagerly contradicted, 
and that it has been met more and more by an indulgent silence. 1 allow myself to 
look ¢o the bottom of the heart, indiscreetly, with the freedom of a private individual ; 
I allow myself to say: Zhis must be the case. 1 should not allow myself to ask of 
them that impossible avowal: Zhis #s in fact the case. 1 should not be astonished 
to receive a quite natural rebuke . . . and I should retain my opinion.) 

Leo XIII. understands that the basis and the true guarantee of the Holy See 
are in the hearts of Catholic peoples and in‘ the involuntary respect of non- 
Catholics. The Pope continues to negotiate with Governments, he deals with 
them prudently ; but the mainspring of his policy, more evident every day, is 
in his appeal to the peoples. Each of his acts reveals his increasing absorption 
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in the task of conciliating the French and American democracies in order to 
base his action on those two wide foundations. 

From the day when Leo XIII. inaugurated this policy he became the first man 
of Europe. Since the death of William I. of Germany, little by little, in the 
popular imagination, he took the place which that other old man had occupied. 
Twenty years ago no hesitation would have been permissible to a conscientious 
and intelligent painter, commissioned to group in a picture the leading personages 
of Europe. He would have set up in the centre the colossal figure of the 
old German Emperor. Ten years later the same painter again would not have 
hesitated : his composition would have arranged itself round Pope Leo XIII. 

Whence comes this general consensus of imagination? First, from the 
incomparable prestige of that position: a king without a kingdom, yet more 
powerful than territorial sovereigns. Next, it comes from a proof of intellectual 





Vatican garden with Apostolic Palace in the background. 


force of which the very expression seems a guarantee. This old man had only 
made one brief appearance in the outside world—during his Nunciate at Brussels 
more than half a century ago. After that he lived for thirty years in the retirement 
of his bishopric of Perugia, and for twenty years in the walled solitude of the 
Vatican ; where he was surrounded by a little society unresponsive to any innovation. 
Of the strangers who come to him some are dumb out of awe, while the others 
have every interest in distorting the truth. No condition can be imagined better 
adapted for concealing from a man the changes of his epoch ; and no epoch has 
seen changes more profound or more radical! 

Nevertheless, this is what happened: the recluse of the Vatican, now a 
nonagenarian, knows, understands, directs, and sometimes anticipates, these 
changes; he is as well informed and as quick to take in at a glance, he has as 
free a mind and as sound a courage, as the editor of a great London or New 
York newspaper. We all know how many of the ablest politicians, after they 
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attain extreme old age, shut themselves out from the knowledge of contemporary 
needs: their outlook remains wide and piercing all in vain; it is directed behind 
them, because these survivors turn their backs to the current of the stream. The 
exceptions are so rare in a century that they prove the rule. With Leo XIIL, 
in the conditions which I have recalled, this phenomenon of active clairvoyance 
partakes of the marvellous. Believers see in it the effect of a Higher Assistance, 
unbelievers the sign of genius 
halo of glory. 

Think what decision he needed to walk deliberately in the new ways! ‘Think 
of the crushing influence of his regular circle, throwing all their weight on the 
side of his maintaining himself in his apparently foreordained part of Head of 


; both explanations surround his forehead with a 





The Pope in the Vatican grounds taking his hat from the attendant. 
Photo by the British Biograph and Mutoscope Co. 


the Church; the chaplain of a cemetery, entrusted with the duty of piously 
guarding the political tombs sheltered in the shadow of the sanctuary! At the 
age of eighty, Leo XIII. came out of that cemetery and threw himself into the 
world of the living, to dispute with his adversaries who thought to possess that 
world without any one to say them nay. He heard the word of his Master: 
“Tet the dead bury their dead.” Nothing could have stopped him. The 
expressions of the Holy Father’s thought followed one after the other with a 
redoubled vigour and clearness, which is absolutely amazing when we think of 
his age. In the Encyclicals to the French Catholics, he attacked political problems 
with an equal measure of doctrinal boldness and practical moderation. He 
aroused among us terrible storms, and there was a moment when it might have 
been thought that the Pope was risking, in this dangerous course, his spiritual 
power over the French Church; so much trouble had he to make his intentions 
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understood by the spirits in prison in their old conceptions, by the hearts panic- 
stricken in their most estimable relationships. He persevered, and he won almost 
all along the line. In the Encyclicals on the condition of the working-classes 





The Pope's private Library, where he usually works. 


he did not solve the social problem—who will solve it?—but he put it more 
clearly than it had ever been put before, while connecting it with the deep-seated 
causes from which spring all the evils of humanity; and he took up his position 
frankly on the side of the weak. 

There will probably be no immediate effects of this good will on the working 
world, which is for the most part soured, rebellious, and prejudiced against every 
religious interference ; on a world in which each individual demands a precise 
solution, adapted to the particular case of which he complains. The Pope can 
only give general directions, designed to prevent conflicts and subordinated to a 
reform of morals. It is, however, a great point that there is no longer mutual 
ignorance between the Vatican and the workshop. There is an observation, a 
looking of facts in the face, and an investigation with a paternal solicitude on the 
one side, and on the other with a distrustful curiosity; there is sometimes a 
discussion in the workman’s cottage,—sceptical, but still a discussion. ‘The 
masses know that an oracle, reputed to be infallible, is taking up the defence 
of their interests. Henceforth he will be less suspect in their eyes, since he 
has been robbed of his sovereignty and of his property; robbed of that, strange 
to say, at the very hour when all sovereignties were furiously attacked, when most 
of them were undergoing a change of nature and of origin; at the hour when 
the idea of private property, submitted to a careful examination, is in danger 
of losing some portion of its absolute character. Whether the social crisis goes 
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from bad to worse without coming to an end, or whether it is solved by 
disasters, after which it will only be banished to the rubbish-heap of vain chimeras, 
the moment may come when a portion of the working world will bethink itself, 
in spite of its deeply rooted prejudices, that there is in the Vatican a disinterested 
arbiter to judge its conflicts with capital, an advocate to plead its cause, an 
architect to aid it to reconstruct destroyed societies. And it is to Leo XIII., and 
to him alone, that the honour of this beneficent reconciliation will be assigned. 
The Encyclicals, the canonical documents, are not the most significant 
demonstrations of this Pontificate; acts not less remarkable, both fundamentally 
and formally, have been the communications given by the Pope to newspapers, to 
popular journalists like those of our own Petit Journal. ‘The more we reflect upon 
those conversations, the more we find there, in every word, the wish to enlarge, 
as much as the Pope can do so, the range of free movement for the societies of 
our time. The Church had not used this language at all since the great days 
of the Middle Ages. If I have employed in this study the word “innovations,” 
it is that I may fall in with the current point of view ; in reality Leo XIII. takes 
up to-day the traditions which were sleeping for several centuries. He follows the 
general movement ; all the living forces of our time are aroused towards this past 
which comes to life again: the Pope like the Russian and German emperors, and 
the heads of the workmen’s organisations like other disinterested thinkers. Those 
who are shocked at an “ Interview with the Pope,” ought first of all to ask themselves 
how a Hildebrand, an Innocent, a Sixtus V., would have acted to-day. Like this 
successor of theirs who becomes their equal, they would take the weapons of 
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their time, they would descend into the public arena and speak directly to the 
peoples, to plead their cause, to gain souls, to serve humanity. Whatever has 
seemed daring and new in the Pope of the nineteenth century is only a return 
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to the ideas of St. Thomas Aquinas, the mighty philosopher who gave, so far 
back as the thirteenth century, the same directions for the conduct of societies 
and of the human mind. Leo XIII. sets forth their natural consequences, with 
the gentle obstinacy and the calm prudence which form the basis of his 
character. 

No one will refuse the epithet of liberal to a Pope who has stretched the rigid 
Roman unity to the utmost possible limits every time that a particular right 
demanded satisfaction. ‘This large liberalism is above all perceptible in the relation 
of the Pontiff with the Oriental and the American Catholics. Under the reign of 
Pius 1X., the Oriental communities were alarmed at the centralising movement 
which threatened their secular privileges, and aimed at bringing back all the 





The Pope's afternoon walk in the Vatican garden. 
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members of the Church to the strict Roman observance. Leo XIII. made that 
strictness bend. In everything that concerns liturgy, ceremonies, the employment 
of a national tongue, and independent administration, he confirmed and extended 
the ancient usages of which the Oriental Christians are so jealous; the Slavs in 
particular were accorded all the facilities that could be desired to bring them 
into conformity with their traditions without breaking the tie with Rome. Every one 
knows how the Pope, when face to face with America, broke down around him 
the resistance of the Sacred College, in order to leave to the Catholics of the 
United States that liberty of movement which they need in the New World. No 
one understands better than Leo XIII. the Anglo-Saxon spirit, the proud 
independence which is as necessary to that spirit as the air which it breathes. 
And in all legislation for the United States the Holy Father never missed an 
opportunity of showing to other Christian communities his comprehension of their 
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conditions of life, 
his respect for and 
his charity towards 
them. In his Ency- 
clicals the choice of 
terms is carefully 
calculated, in order 
that not a_ single 
word may wound the 
separated brethren. 
Gentleness in strength 
—that is the domi- 
nant characteristic of 
this great figure. 
That is what one 
feels strongly in talk- 
ing with Leo XIII. 
‘Twice of late years 
I had the honour of 
conversing with him for a long time together. I should like to set down here 
my impressions with perfect frankness. 

When the visitor is introduced by the private chamberlain in the chamber of 
special audience, he is first of all struck by the ascetic emaciation of this white 
phantom, by the transparent attenuation of this delicately sculptured face. Recalling 
the age of the Pontiff, he expects to find in him all its weaknesses, The Pontiff 
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speaks, his eyes brighten, and 
the visitor’s first impression 
soon gives place to a delight- 
ful astonishment, in presence 
of the youthful vigour which 
persists in this weak frame, 
All his vital energies are con- 
centrated in his voice which 
is so strong, and in his look 
which is so piercing; he is 
like a lamp, the flame of 
which continues to shine 
without any perceptible reser- 
voir to feed it, or mechanism 
to hold it up. You have 
scarcely crossed the threshold 
of the chamber, when you 
feel yourself put at your ease 
by the intelligent kindness of 
this look, which calls you and 
entreats you from the end of 
the room. Seated in his arm- 
chair, with both his hands 
firmly resting on its arms, the 
Holy Father signs the visitor 
to a chair by his side; with 
a simplicity which in no 
respect diminishes his natural 
dignity, he suppresses most 
of the formalities of the 
Protocol, quickly raises his 
visitor who is bending at his feet, and enters immediately into conversation, like a 
friend happy at seeing his friend again. After some affectionate questions on the 
details of his guest’s family, career, and work, the Pope questions him eagerly on 
the country from which he comes, and on the movement of ideas and the 
condition of public affairs there. His voice grows louder and more eager; 
sometimes it is hard to edge in an answer, so far does that ardent speech outrun 
objection, and so eager is it to develop the master-thought which Leo XIII. is 
working unceasingly to render clearer and more persuasive to each person. He 
speaks French easily, with a slight Italian accent; occasionally he uses neologisms 
strange to our tongue, but always formed by an excellent Latinist, and drawn so 
naturally from their Latin source that one is surprised that they are not actually 
French. 

The information of this voluntary recluse is surprising; the foreigner does not 
find him at fault in a single detail of the life of his nation; the traveller and the 
diplomatist recognise in his first words a mind informed about all the problems 
which have arisen all over our planet. Never a bitter word against his adversaries 
in the conversation of Leo XIII., and never a doubt of the effectiveness of his 
action; he has an impregnable basis of confidence and of optimism. When one 
respectfully observes to him that his hopes on such and such a subject will have 
a somewhat distant realisation, he answers tranquilly that he knows it, and that he 
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is working for the century that is to come It is like talking with an historian 
rather than with a politician; to such an extent does he possess the calm gaze of 
the historian, the far-sighted outlook which seeks the object of vision over the 
mountains and over the years. And when he grows eager over questions which 
affect each one of us in our capacity as citizens of our respective countries, he 
conveys the impression of a father attentive to the interests of his family, rather 
than a politician who is bound to his own interests; however prejudiced one may 
be against the Italian acuteness, it is impossible not to surrender oneself to the 
frankness and sincerity of this tone, drawn literally from a father’s bowels. 

On going out from these audiences—I shall be allowed to give this testimony 
here—I endeavoured to correct myself, to cross-examine myself mistrustfully; I 








The Pope in his sedan chair. 
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remembered how in every country the friendly protestations of sovereigns and of 
their ministers had always given me an impression of feinting, which was 
nevertheless perfectly justifiable in the case of men who only sought for their own 
advantage, even when they seemed to be espousing the interests of my country. 
Well, I shall go to my grave with the absolute conviction that there is something 
different in the language which Pope Leo XIII. uses to his interlocutors ; without 
doubt he has always present in his mind his burden and his duties as Roman 
Pontiff, the high ambitions of the head of the Church and of the dispossessed 
monarch ; but apart from these Roman preoccupations, there is one portion of his 
heart in which is burning a true and disinterested sympathy for the Frenchman 
with whom he is speaking of the things of France; and similarly, so I am told, 
for the American or Englishman of whom he makes himself for the moment the 
fellow-citizen with an equal open-heartedness. The universal father—that is just 
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the impression which 
he left on me, and 
which triumphed 
over my _ invincible 
scepticism  en- 
gendered by my 
experience of man- 
kind. 

‘The most pessi- 
mistic and the most 
discouraged leave 
this old man with ‘a 
soul cheered up, with 
a reinforcement of 
youth and of warmth. 
Unforgettable is the 
moment when one 
goes out of the little 
chamber. The voice 
and the look which 
called the visitor at 
se his entrance accom- 
The Papal State Coach. pany him while he 





retires, according to 
custom, backwards, making the usual salutations. The words of the Pope fasten 
themselves on the departing guest, and, if I may say so, envelop him with 
encouragement ; while he puts his hand on the handle of the door it retains him, 
still supported by a gesture of those emaciated fingers stretched out to bless; the 
words rush forth always the same, joyous and affectionate: ‘“ Courage! work! do 
good! Explain to them my thought! Come and see me again!” ‘This vivid 
speech seems to persist in its pursuit of you, while you go down the hundreds of 
steps of the great silent staircase of the Vatican. 

I shall not dilate upon the private life of Leo XIII. It is known to all by the 
accounts which people have given of it. Methodical and well ordered, it is entirely 
expended in overwhelming toil; the audience granted to the pilgrims who have 
come from every quarter of the globe; the transaction of the business of Catholicism; 
the drawing up of the encyclicals and of the briefs, of which his pen was so 
prodigal and which remain among the finished monuments of Catholic literature. 
The only recreations of the Pontiff are his walks in the gardens of the Vatican, 
his Latin studies to which he remains devotedly attached, and the composition 
of those Latin verses in which he excels. 

During the twenty years of his pontificate Leo XIII. has accomplished a work 
which seemed to demand the effort of a whole century. Men will judge it as a 
whole, when for that indefatigable worker the hour of sleeping his last night in 
the Sistine Chapel shall sound, in that same place where I saw his humble and 
timid beginnings, No historian will deny that he had need to have a singular 
genius to grasp that work in its variety, in the interlocking of its parts, and 
in its distant consequences. The future will say whether the head of the 
Roman Church really understood the necessities of his time, when he directed 
the political and social evolution of Catholicism in the spirit of a return to 
the exigencies of great modern democracies. Whoever may be the successor of 
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Leo XIII., and however different a man he may be supposed to be, it is difficult 
to conceive how the next Pope could arrest that evolution, could make the Church 
retrace her steps from the path laid down by the persistent determination of his 
predecessor. 

Even among those who will criticise the thought or the political action of 
Leo XIII., no one will have the right to accuse the heart of the man. I have 
never heard it said that he ever voluntarily did an injury to any one, that he was 
ever hard to one of his servants. Born with an authoritative temperament, this 
man knew how to master it; inflexible in his ideas, he was gentle and humane in his 
personal relations. So great an action done in the world, without remaining on 
the conscience of a murderer, an undeserved grief, the suffering of a weak and 
small individual, it is rare, almost without precedent in history. To have genius 
is a fine thing ; to have goodness is better. Leo XIII. has both. That sufficiently 
explains the sentiments of affection and of respect with which he inspires all those 
who come near him, believers or unbelievers. To that I bring here my disinterested 
testimony; I hope that he may win the appreciation of those who will read these 
pages with their free and judicial English spirit. 





The Pope's Sedan Chair, 








BY LIEUT.- COL. 
NEWNHAM DAVIS 





HAVE before now won- 

dered idly how mature 
ladies of much wealth who 
marry beautiful but penniless 
young men decide on the 
amount of pin-money that 
they should allow their bride- 
grooms. A bachelor marry- 
ing a maiden can buy books 
proving that a lady can 
apparel herself for a year on 
a sum that would barely buy a well-dressed man a satisfactory fur coat, but there 
are no brochures of the same kind dealing with the cost of the costume of the 
other sex, though it has a monthly journal which gossips pleasantly over such 
deeply interesting matters as the possibility of mouse-grey “bowlers” being worn 
by men of fashion this winter, and the tasteful effect of a grey velvet collar on 
a Cambridge coat of the same shade. 

It is not so much to supply a want long felt by well-ripened spinsters with 
money bags, as for the benefit of my own sex, that I have felt compelled to drop 
into print on the subject of men’s dress. ‘There is a fine crusted military story 
of an ensign but lately joined, who at the yearly inspection being asked by the 
General what was the price of a regulation shirt, replied with caution that he 
believed that he paid twelve-and-six for his shirts, and that he ¢Hought that the men 
must pay somewhat less. The intelligent youth was carpeted for not knowing the 
price of a regulation “grey-back,” but he doubly proved his foolishness by not 
knowing what prices his haberdasher charged him. Ninety-nine, however, out 
of every hundred fairly intelligent men are in somewhat the same condition of 
ignorance, and could not tell an inquirer how mucha year they spent on clothes, 
whereas ninety-nine out of a century of the other sex would answer the question, 
to a penny, at once. 

There is of course one matter in which ladies have the advantage of men,—they 
can save money by doing some of their dressmaking themselves, whereas no man, 
unless he is a tailor or a sailor, attempts to make his own clothes. I did know 
a very distinguished man whose wife, being of a frugal mind, bought some cloth 
and made him a pair of trousers; but he became so tired of the constant 
question as to whether he was trying to introduce the Turkish fashions into 
London, that he gave the garment to the Hindu crossing-sweeper of St. James’s 
Square. In considering the cost of men’s dress we can therefore leave home- 
made articles out of the question. 
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To dress is of course not only to wear 
clothes, and a well-dressed man is not merely ‘ as 
a man who has no holes in his boot soles, 
wears flannel next his skin, puts on a clean 
shirt daily, and has a great-coat with a velvet 
collar. I propose to the best of my abilities to 
make an estimate of the outfit which a well- 
dressed man requires, and of the sum he will 
have to spend yearly to keep himself well 
dressed. Then we will turn to the man prenew 
who is always reasonably clothed, but who ( 
is not too proud to wear ready-made boots 
and shirts; and will sée what his outfit costs 
him, and what he must pay a year for its 
up-keep. 

The well-dressed man I have in mind as 
I write is by no means a “ petit maitre”; he 
does not look as if he had been frozen into 
his clothes, he does not invent piebald boots 
to wear with a frock-coat, and has not even 
had a tie named after him; but he always, 
whether in town or country, seems to be 
better turned out than the men who surround 
him. His clothes never seem too new, but 
are never old; his perfectly kept linen 
always gives him an air of freshness; and 
whether you meet him at covert-side, on 
the moor, or on a lawn by the river, he 
always seems to be wearing exactly the 
right clothes, and to be perfectly at ease in 
them. 

I speak as an observer, not as one who 
has the art. Of my two silk hats, one is 
generally bad and the other worse, and I feel 
inclined to apologise to the man at the 
barber’s shop when I give either of them to 
him to iron. I do not follow the fashion in 
ties, and have been known to wear my evening 
socks in the daytime; but that does not dim 
my powers of perception and admiration of 
the higher cult: I have the love of the moth A very distinguished man whose wife made 
for the star. him a pair of nether garments. 

We will start with our well-dressed man’s 
head. He must have two silk hats, one of which will be more glorious 
than the other; the less beautiful of the two being the one he risks by 
putting it under the seat of the pew at church. He must also have an 
opera hat. Time was when opera hats were in disfavour, and more silk hats 
were spoilt at a theatre than in church; but the Gvdus has returned once 
more to popularity. The “bowler” is a necessity for country wear, as is a 
straw hat and a couple of tweed caps. For travel a Homburg hat is required ; 
and a yachting cap and a silk hunting hat complete the list of necessities, 
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Obtained from a West-End hatter, the price of these hats, at credit prices and cash, 
would be as follows :— 


Nett Cash. Credit. 

L bo fod 

2 Velvet-napped hats at 25s. each 2 6 0 2 100 
1 Best felt stiff hat at 16s. . 014 6 016 Oo 
1 Corded silk opera hat at 25». . r°.3 9 i so 
1 Soft felt Homburg hat at 16s. . "Oo 14 6 016 0 
1 English straw hat and band at 8s. 6d. o 7 6 o 8 6 
2 Tweed caps, leather lined, at 7s. 6d. each 013 0 O15 0 
1 Yachting cap at 14s. O12 6 014 0 
1 Silk hunting hat at 20s. 018 oO 1 6 oO 
£7 9 0 £8 4 0 








As to the prices quoted above, they must only be taken as a West-End average. 
Many men do not pay as much as twenty-five shillings for their silk hats, and 
many men pay more than a guinea for their hunting hats. A propos des chapeaux, 
I can recall that in the days of my impecunious subalternhood I once _ horrified 
an aristocratic hatter by asking for a footman’s hat. I had seen that footmen’s 
hats generally shone resplendently, and I knew that they did not cost more than 
half a guinea—but this is a digression. 

For his yearly outfit our well-dressed man will require one silk hat,—for even 
though through the care of his valet his two silk hats did see through the year, 
and though they were re-lined, fashion changes, and the hats of one year run 
straight up like a chimney-pot, while those of next year curve gracefully out in 
bell shape, and the brims of bowlers curl in like a crumpled horn, or relax their 
curve each alternate autumn,—one stiff felt hat, one straw hat, one cap, one 
silk hunting hat; costing him £3 17s. credit and £3 gs. 6d. cash. 

Now comes our well-dressed man’s very important interview with his tailor 
and furrier. He will begin, naturally, with the overcoats that he requires, and 
they make a long list. He must of course have a fur coat, and it must be a 
good one. It is quite possible to obtain a garment lined with fur and having 
fur cuffs and collars for a ten-pound note; but such coats are turned out by 
hundreds, and if our well-dressed man wore one, a dozen men whom he passed 
in walking down Piccadilly would be able exactly to price it. He can play the 
changes as he will with linings of brown musquash, black musquash, mink, 
beaver, Persian lamb, otter, seal, and sable, with collar and cuffs of the rarer 
sorts, and can spend, if he wishes it, £300 on a coat; but we will allow him a 
very good coat with mink linings and Persian lamb collar and cuffs, and he 
must pay less than £50 for it. He must have a light overcoat to wear to the 
theatre in summer, and he must have a heavy overcoat to wear in winter when it 
is not cold enough for furs. He cannot ride to the meet without his covert coat, 
nor go racing without a Newmarket coat. He would not be our typical well- 
dressed man if in the winter or spring he was seen on a coach without a 
heavy coaching coat: he must have an ulster for travelling, a mackintosh, and 
we can either send him for the coat which he must wear for golf and while 
waiting for the beaters to one of the specialists, or he may obtain it from 
his own tailor. In making out this list I am, like Clive, astonished at my 
own moderation. I feel that I ought certainly to have given him a_ special 
coat to wear in the winter evenings over his dress ‘clothes, and a very light 
overcoat for morning wear in town in summer. I have given him nothing to 
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wrap himself in after rowing on the river, or when he is going bathing in 
the morning; and when he goes yachting he will have to be content with his 
mackintosh. But there is a gratifying feeling of virtue in being economical, even 
in dressing an imaginary man and spending imaginary money in doing so, 

Two dress coats and waistcoats and four pairs of dress trousers are a very 
modest outfit for the evening, and in addition he must be allowed seven dress white 
waistcoats for summer wear and a dinner jacket for home wear and for hotel life. 

If we allow the hero of this romance of the measuring-tape two morning 
coats and waistcoats and two frock-coats and waistcoats for London wear, that 
only gives him one change of coats for summer -and one for winter. An Ascot 
suit in addition would at one time have been a necessity, but in the highest quarters 
the fashion has now been set of going to race meetings in the easiest of clothes, and 
the Ascot suit seems doomed to extinction. As we intend our well-dressed man, or 
his valet, to take exceptional care of his clothes, we must give him a lounge suit 
to wear in the house in London, thus to save his more expensive garments. 

Without being actually mean, we cannot cut our young friend down 
lower than three suits of “ dittoes” 
for summer wear in the country, and 
the same number for winter; but he 
will have to be content with one 
jacket and one pair of knickerbockers 
for his shooting and golf. He must 
of course have his yachting suit; 
and then we come to his riding kit, 
in the purchasing of which, as we 
only suppose him to have an occasional 
day to hounds, we will exercise the 
utmost economy. I have not allowed 
him, in my estimate of his dress 
clothes, a hunt coat and waistcoat, 
nor will he have an opportunity of 
displaying the symmetry of his limbs 
in knee breeches and silk stockings ; 
but he must have a black 
or grey hunting coat and 
fancy check vest, and three 
pairs of hunting breeches 
and a pair of tweed breeches 
and gaiters. We have 
not given him for the 
Row any special nether 
garments to peacock 
in, and that I advance 
as a plea that as strict 
economy as is conformable with 
good dressing is being exercised. 

Two flannel lounge suits 
would not be grudged to our 
man even by the hardest-hearted uncle 
of old comedy ; and the final item is 
his trousers, The official receiver in 





















The fur overcoat. 
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bankruptcy, who is the maker nowadays of sumptuary laws, would not look stern 
if a well-dressed young gentleman who visited him on business owned up to 
having trousers for London wear, 
and six pairs of white duck. 

All London West-End tailors take off 5 per cent. for ready money, which is 
taken to mean payment within three months, therefore we need only record the 
probable credit prices and then deduct the discount. 





fs: a. 

Fur great coat (Persian lamb collar and cuffs, mink linings) 48 0 Oo 
Great coat (theatre wear) 6 6 Oo 
Great coat (for winter wear) 616 6 
Covert coat 515 6 
Newmarket coat 8 8 o 
Ulster 7; 7 @ 
Mackintosh 3 10 oO 
Shooting coat 5 15 6 
Box-cloth coaching coat 10 10 O 
2 Dress-coat suits 18 18 oO 
2 Pairs dress trousers 3 10 oO 
Dinner jacket ’ e216 6 
7 White dress waistcoats . 8 15 oO 
2 Morning coats and waistcoats thineien wien) ‘ : ; . 298 3 
2 Frock coats and waistcoats . : ‘ ; : : ‘ ES. 0 oO 
Lounge suit. : ; ; . . ; ; 6 6 9 
3 Lounge suits, summer (country witied) ' , ; « 8.25.0 
3 Lounge suits, winter (country wear) . : ‘ : - 22 eG 
Norfolk jacket, £4 4s.; knickerbockers, ior 2s. : ; . S65 
Yachting suit , : : ; i ewe 
A black, or grey, Melton hunting ¢ coat . : : : oe ae 
Fancy check hunting vest i269 
3 Pairs white hunting breeches, senpped : Ss 3 6 
A pair of tweed breeches, strapped, and box cloth leggings . } 4 ol 
2 Flannel lounge suits. : ; ‘ : . 1010 O 
6 Pairs trousers, duck 710 0 
7 Pairs Cashmere trousers : , ; : II 18 oO 
Poy 80 

enema a arm 


Thus, with 5 per cent. discount, our well-dressed man, paying ready money, would 
obtain his outfit of clothes for #255 18s, for we will not count pence. 

The up-keep is a more difficult matter to calculate. For two years, unless there 
should be a startling change of fashion, any man possessing this selection of 
clothes would not require any additions to his wardrobe; but the year afterwards 
he would require probably two new overcoats, two new London coats, and the 
remainder of his stock of clothes would have to be replenished in like proportion. 
However, before his coats began to show wear he might not be happy unless he 
had a new single-breasted frock coat and a morning coat with all-round skirts, and 
might feel bound to possess them at once. Such little vagaries interfere with 
calculations. I have made inquiries both from good West-End tailors and from 
the men who wear their clothes, and I believe that a man carefully valeted, and 
starting with an ample stock of clothes, should not have a yearly tailor’s bill of 
more than £50 cash, or fifty guineas credit. 

We will now, if you please, walk round to the haberdasher’s, and there our 
well-dressed man, if he chooses, can be just as extravagant as any lady of 
fashion is at her milliner’s; but in the interest of whoever we may suppose will 
pay the bill, we will discourage embroidered monograms and such like vanities, 
and keep our well-dressed man simple in his worldliness. He must be allowed a 
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dozen and a half of dress shirts to start with. He shall, if he chooses, have three, 
two or one buttonholes in their fronts, and he shall present a smooth expanse of 
white to the admiring world, or, if he wishes, shall have fancy-fronts of downward 
stripes. ° He shall have collars attached, or shall have them separate, and vary as 
he will from stand-up ones, like smoke-stacks, to the less assertive double collar 
which now encircles most fashionable necks. We must also give him eighteen 
day-shirts, and I do not feel at all sure that it is right to send him out into a 





“He can, if he chooses, be just as extravagant as any lady of fashion at her milliner's.” 


cold and observant world without giving him a dozen and a half of unstarched 
shirts for country and lounge wear in addition; but in this case economy shall 
gain the day. Three flannel shirts he certainly must have. We will allow him 
undergarments of silk for summer wear and of flannel for winter, and he shall 
have silk handkerchiefs for the evening, while the commoner linen must suffice for 
work-a-day use. Of half-hose he shall have silk for the evening, and cotton and 
black wool to go a-walking or a-riding in summer and winter. Every man has a 
special taste in ties, and I have heard “bows” and “ Ascots” and “ four-in-hands” 
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discussed with lady-like earnestness, therefore I would not presume to dictate to 
any man exactly what he should or should not wear as the one strong point of 
colour in his costume. I therefore simply put down that he shall possess a dozen 
washing ties, six ties that do not wash, and six hunting ties. ‘Two dozen white 
dress ties will be a first instalment. A silk muffler is a necessity, but I feel that 
I am stretching a point in ailowing him silk pyjamas. I pass them into the 
account in the hope that they may make him appear a hero to his valet. Braces of 
course he must have,—he will probably have them made of the colours of one of 
his clubs,—and mitts and driving and riding-gloves, and evening gloves, and gloves to 
wear in the street. I feel I am absolutely virtuous in only allowing him to spend a 
guinea on fur gloves, when I might have given him a pair of real sealskin for two 
guineas. A dressing-gown he must possess, and I should have liked to have 
given him a padded silk smoking suit; but that and fancy waistcoats I omit, for 
his birthday comes once a year, and such a delightfully-dressed young fellow must 
have scores of friends who will be anxious to make him presents. 

Here are the prices set down in due order :— 


A tok 
18 Dress shirts, piqué fronts, collars attached, at 13s. 6d. each . 12 3 0 
18 Day shirts at 11s. 6d. each . ‘ ; : ; : 0. > 2 
3 Flannel shirts at 175. 6d. each . ; ; : ; , . ts 6 
12 Silk undervests (medium weight) at 25s. 62. each. R » b & 6 
12 Silk pants at 28s. 6d. : : , ; ‘ : . . 2s. 2 
12 Flannel jerseys at 13s. 6”. each 8 2 0 
12 Flannel pants at 14s. 6d. . ; : ; , : ‘ ee 
18 White silk handkerchiefs at 3s. 6¢. each . , ‘ : oe ee 
18 Linen handkerchiefs at 1s. 6a. each . : 706 
18 Pairs of black silk half hose at 12s. 6d. a pair ; ‘ Ts 
18 Pairs of cotton half hose at 3s. 67. a pair +- 5 9 
18 Pairs of black wool half hose at 2s. gd. a pair 2 9 6 
2 Pairs of golf stockings at gs. 6d. a pair 019 O 
12 Washing ties at 2s. 6d. each I 10 0 
6 Winter ties at 6s. each 116 0 
2 Dozen dress ties at 12s. a dozen a 
6 Ilunting ties I 13 0 
1 Silk muffler a 
1 Black dress tie. , . : ‘ : ; ‘ . ee 
3 Suits of silk pyjamas at 50s. a suit . : : ; / Fie s 
2 Pairs of silk braces at 8s. 6d. a pair. , ; ; . : 87.6 
1 Pair of mitts , ; ; . : : e ; ses: 6 
1 Pair of driving gloves. ‘ 5 6 
1 Pair of reindeer hunting gloves . ‘ ; ‘ - » “0 16.6 
2 Pairs of gloves (London wear) at 3s. a pair. é : . & 6 
12 Pairs of evening gloves at 3s. 6d. a pair 42-0 
1 Pair of fur gloves et: @ 
I Dressing gown . 5. 5.8 
1 Thick boating jersey . ° : , , ; ‘ ‘ < ees 
£122 8 6 


Allowing discount at 5 per cent., our well-dressed man will have obtained this 
portion of his outfit, from a first-class hosier in the West End, for £116 6s. 

There is the same difficulty in calculating the up-keep of hosiery as there is 
in estimating that of clothes, and I had again to have recourse to my authorities 
and collate their opinions. Though the first cost of a man’s outfit from a hosier 
is not half the amount he must pay his tailor, the cost of up-keep, chiefly owing 
to the vigorous exertions of laundresses, is about the same, and though in the 
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first two years the cost of replacing injured garments would be very small, after 
that £52 105. for credit, or £50 for cash, will be required annually. 

There now only remain the boots to be dealt with, and in no trade does the 
artist charge more for the value of his handiwork on the raw material than do 
the West End sculptors in leather. However, there must be no falling off in style 
as we near the ground; our well-dressed man must not show the heel of Achilles. 
Three pairs of black walking boots we will give him, and two pairs of good- 
looking brown boots. He shall possess two pairs of button patent leather, and 
a pair of pumps; a pair of golfing boots, two pairs of heavy shooting boots, a 
pair of tops, and a pair of butcher boots, black slippers, bath-room slippers, and 
yachting and tennis shoes, will complete his outfit. 


a a 

3 Pairs walking boots, black, at 46s. a pair . ‘ F ; « G- 6 
2 Pairs brown boots at 63s. a pair . , ; P ‘ P . 6 6 eo 
2 Pairs button patent leather at 50s. a pair s @ @ 
1 Pair pumps. : . . , , , : ‘ me ee 
1 Pair golfing boots ; + oe 
2 Pairs heavy shooting boots at 635. a pair. : a oe 
2 Pairs hunting boots (tops and butcher) at 115s. 6d. a pair « 2 3k @ 
1 Pair black slippers. ; ‘ : , : : . ; te 626 
1 Pair bath-room slippers (felt) . ; ‘ ; 4 ; : . Ce 6 
1 Pair yachting shoes 25 0 
1 Pair lawn tennis shoes 2 § Oo 
£46 18 oO 





Ten per cent. is to be taken off this amount for cash, and a cheque for 
£42 9s. would make our man of fashion the possessor of a very handsome set 
of boots. 

Good leather has wonderful resisting properties, but the walking boots, the 
brown boots, the button patent leather, and the pumps would require annual 
replacement, while every fourth year would see a renewal of the other boots and 
shoes, which means an annual average expenditure of £26 7s., or of £24 135., 
according as we prefer cash or credit. 

I have not included lasts in the above list, for I think that any articles 
such as stretchers, lasts, etc., which go into clothes, should no more be counted 
as clothing than those articles, such as cupboards and wardrobes, into which 
clothes go. 

To total up the sums our well-dressed man will expend. He must pay £422 
cash, or £446 19s. credit for his outfit, and the yearly up-keep of it will cost 
him £128 11s. or £135 45., according to his system of payment. 


We will turn now to the case of the man who is not well dressed, but is well 
clothed, who does not yearn for the moral support that a first-class tailor’s name 
on the tab of his coats would give him, who is not miserable if his trousers bag 
at the knees, who sits on the tails of his dress coat when he rides in an 
omnibus, and is unaware that he is creasing them by so doing, and who would 
as soon think of purchasing a flying machine as silken underwear. He goes to 
the cheapest market in which he can obtain good material for cash, and trusts to 
luck for the “cut.” 

One si 





purchases at the commencement .of each summer, which 


he has ironed whenever it becomes much spotted with the rain, and which is 
kept in reserve the second year for very bad days, for church and the theatre—is 
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all that he will allow himself to commence with, and a “ bowler,” a straw hat, 
and a tweed cap complete his outfit, and are probably all renewed yearly. 


Ls. 8 
1 Silk hat (first quality) . oy '9 
1 Hard felt hat (first quality) 099 
I Fine straw (double brim) o 6 6 
1 Tweed cap o 3,0 
Lt 47.°0 





The cost of this first outfit and of its subsequent yearly up-keep will therefore be 37s. 

He has now his clothing to consider. He will have looked at “ Our thoroughly 
reliable #10 fur coat” in the furriers’ windows, and will have come to the con- 
clusion that such extravagance is not for him. A good warm coat for winter he, of 
course, must have, a light coat for summer 
wear, and a lined waterproof garment for 
travel, and for whatever may be the outdoor 
sports he engages in. He will go for this 
latter to one of the specialists. A dress suit 
with an extra pair of trousers and a dinner- 
jacket are the dress clothes he will order, 
and then comes the difficult matter of get- 
ting as complete a wardrobe of other clothes 
as is possible for the least money. I am 
assuming that all his clothes from the tailor 
are being made to measure, and that the 
formula “reach me down that” does not 
pass his lips; and I am also assuming that 
he is a Londoner who makes occasional trips 
into the country. 

He will start his career with a frock- 
coat and vest, and a morning coat and vest, 
for London wear; and it is not an extrava- 
gant flight of imagination if I suspect him 
of ordering at the first go-off four pairs of 
trousers of various thicknesses. For his 
country wear we will take it that he pur- 
chases a thick lounge suit for winter, a thin 
one for summer, a _ waterproofed Norfolk 
jacket and knickerbockers, for which he will 
go to a specialist, for field sports, and a 
flannel or serge suit, with two pairs of 
trousers for tennis or for the river. Should 
our man have an occasional day with the 
hounds, a pair of breeches and gaiters must 
be added to this outfit, and a covert coat ; 
but we will not credit him with this ex- 
pensive amusement. As he will be aware 
that the best material lasts the longest, we 
will take it that he will order his dress 
and London clothes of the most lasting 
stuff, but that he will not pamper him- 
self with silk facings or silk linings, and The Homburg hat 
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that his great-coats will also be severely plain, except for the pardonable prettiness 
of a velvet collar and silk facings to his winter overcoat. 


1 Blue Melton overcoat, velvet collar, silk facings -£6 3-0 
t Cashmere overcoat . 2 Sie @ 
1 Rainproof Inverness 5 5 oO 
1 Dress coat, silk mee ‘ 5 5 oO 
1 Dress vest 7 6 
2 Pairs dress trousers at £i 125, a pair 3 4 0 
1 Frock coat and vest ‘ 7 6 
1 Morning coat and vest es a 
4 Pairs trousers at £1 5s. a pair 5 0 0 
1 Thin lounge suit (summer) 4. a6 
1 Thick lounge suit (winter) a 
1 Serge or flannel suit 118 6 
1 Extra pair flannel trousers o18 6 
1 Waterproof jacket and knickerbockers ; eS 
£57_8 0 

i meenneenaeeee 


The first outfit in clothes of our well-clothed man therefore costs him but £57 8s., 
in comparison with the £269 the well-dressed man will spend; and even should the 
less ambitious man hunt it will but add £6 to the cost of his original outfit. 

In calculating the up-keep of his clothes we will assume that he buys a new 
great-coat every two years, that his Inverness cape and waterproof jacket and 
waistcoat last him ten years, that he requires a new frock coat one year and a new 
morning coat the next, that he purchases a pair of dress trousers annually and a 
coat and vest every second year, that he renews his stock of trousers and his 
flannel suit yearly, and that he orders a new summer suit and a new winter suit 
on alternate years This-will make his annual expenditure £23 155. 4d¢., against 
the fifty odd pounds of his well-dressed brother. 

He scorns the effeminacy of wearing two shirts in a day, and will for his sole 
outfit purchase a dozen and a half white linen shirts with extra wide fronts, which 
will serve him for evening and day wear, and a dozen and a half coilars. Two 
flannel shirts will content him, and his underclothing will be gauze and cotton for 
summer, and woollen for winter. Cotton and woollen half-hose are necessities, and 
two pairs of spun silk hose will be required by him should he go out to dances. 
A dozen white dress ties is all that he will require, and a black silk one. Six 
scarves and ties for day wear will seem to him an extravagance, and one pair of 
stout braces is all he will ask for. Two pairs of woollen stockings, a few pairs of 
gloves, a thick boating jersey, and a flannel dressing gown, will complete his kit. 


13 Dozen best linen shirts at 8s. each. : ; F 3 ea a 
13 Dozen linen collars at 6s. 6¢. a dozen ; . ; . se a 
2 Flannel shirts at Ios. each : 6 0 
% Dozen gauze vests at 4s. 3d. each rE 6 
3 Dozen Shetland vests at 8s. 3d. each . 29 6 
Dozen cotton pants at 6s. 6d. a pair I 19 0 
2 Dozen woollen pants at 7s. 3d. a pair a, 36 
1; Dozen cambric handkerchiefs at 12s. a dozen 018 oO 
13 Dozen cotton socks at 3s. a pair : ; : : - 21 0 
13 Dozen woollen socks at 2s. 6d. a pair . : P ; . =o 
1 Dozen white dress ties at 1s. 11d. a dozen. Oo 3 03 
I Black silk tie o 2 6 
6 Ties and cravats averaging 4s. 6d. each ry oO 
2 ie pyjamas at IIs. a pair ss < 
1 Pair braces Oo 3 6 
2 Pairs golf stockings at 4s. 3d a pair ‘ o 8 6 
1 Dressing gown. 2 ee 
4 Pairs white kid gloves at 2s. 6d. a pair i F . O10 O 
1 Pair two-button calf gloves . , : ; 3 ‘ , oe 
1 Pair doeskin (tan lined) o 2 9 

£27 14 O 


This £27 stands against the £122 of our well-dressed man, 
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To keep up his outfit our well-clothed man will buy half a dozen new shirts a 
year, and have bands and cuffs, at 1s. 8¢. per shirt, put on another half-dozen ; he 
will buy a flannel shirt each year; his underclothing he will renew in the course 
of four years ; he will lose enough handkerchiefs to necessitate his buying a dozen 
yearly; his stock of half-hose wlll have to be entirely renewed in the course of 
three years ; he must buy two sleeping suits yearly ; and for ties, braces, collars, and 
gloves we may allow him the very liberal sum of £1 10s.—liberal because he will 
not in the least mind wearing cleaned gloves: £9 3s. would thus suffice, but we 
will deal magnificently with the well-clothed man, and give him #10 to spend. 

His boots I will not linger over, for they will be useful but not pretty. ‘Two 
pair of black walking boots, a pair of brown walking boots, a pair of button patent 
leather, a pair of shooting boots, a pair of slippers, a pair of tennis shoes and a 
pair of pumps should perfectly equip him. 


oe oe 
2 Pairs of black walking boots at 23s. 6d. a pair 2-7 0 
1 Pair of Russia leather boots . ; 5.5 
I Pair of button patent boots 6. ® 
1 Pair of shooting boots I 10 0 
1 Pair of pumps r- 40 
1 Pair of tennis shoes O15 oO 
I Pair of slippers , Or tee 

£8 12 0 





\ 


£8 12s. is thus the primary cost. The walking boots, both brown and black, 
having been twice heeled and soled, will have to be renewed yearly, and so will 
the button patent leather, after repairs, and perhaps the pumps. The slippers will 
last for ever, and the tennis shoes and shooting boots for at least five years. 
47 16s., or, acting with liberality, £8, should be sufficient for a careful man to 
spend annually in keeping his feet covered with leather. 

To recapitulate. Our well-clothed man need only spend a little over £95 on 
his complete outfit, and less than £50 a year to keep it in good repair; whereas 
your well-dressed man spends over £400 on his first purchases, and requires an 
allowance of at least #120 a year to maintain his wardrobe in order. 











BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


HEY were neighbours in Plane Tree Square, on the borders of Pimlico— 
Antonia, not yet of “the Lane,” and Mr. Webb, who longed to be Antonia’s 
lover. Antonia had contributed to Mr. Webb’s happiness: at first 

unconsciously, and then consciously. He looked at it in that light—though to 
many it might have seemed that she alleviated his misery, and that he had no 
happiness before, which it was within her province to add to. Mr. Webb was a 
bootmaker ; Mr. Webb was something of a hunchback. Antonia was a “ skirt-hand ” 
and a “bodice-hand,”—-she had no pretensions to be a specialist or expert—was a 
sort of general assistant, rather, to Madame Evans, the dressmaker. She lived but 
two doors off. Mr. Webb was poor, and he was middle-aged—worked hard, walked 
little, ate little, did not drink. He was weakly generally. He had suffered long ; 
but he was possibly tough. ‘A creaking gate,” you might have said as you looked 
at him—spare, high cheek-boned, pale of face. Was his the life for romance? you 
might have asked. Had even the young and strong Romance, in Plane Tree Square ? 

In Plane Tree Square there was a certain mixture of squalor and quaint prettiness. 
Plane Tree Square was “common to the commonplace,” but had attractions for 
the observant. It had never in all its days made any claim to be genteel, and 
now, in a decay which might last long, or might perhaps be arrested, it was the 
abode, not of well-to-do managers of businesses and of popular taverns, as it had 
been a generation ago, but of little tradespeople and humble employés, who never 
got on too well; of retired, pensioned spinsters or widows, who lived, if they 
could, in back rooms and, for choice, on the second floor. 

Plane Tree Square—a square of three sides, with the public road for the 
fourth —had been built in 1820. A little of the interest of age, then, belonged to 
it by this time, for the lover of London and London’s ways, who now and then 
passed through it, and stopped as he passed. And it had its humble advantages. 
It was not altogether airless in the late August heats. It was never noisy. When 
epidemics threatened the Town, inhabitants loyal to their quarter—in the truest 
Cockney spirit—backed it as certain not to produce one case. 

“The cholera will never come into Plane Tree Square,” said Mr. Webb, cheerfully. 

He was an old inhabitant. And Mr. Webb, who had eyes not alone for 
Antonia, but for the beauties, such as they might be, which were her daily back- 
ground, admired the Square, and had a pride in it in Autumn, when leaves lay 
brown and russet in great tracts on the gravel path, or, seen in morning air 
of thin, faint bluish mist, hung—just a few of them-—yellow and shapely on 
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smoke-dried branches, mainly bare. The Square had a pigeon-cote, hoisted aloft 
above the little grass and gravel, among the slender plane trees. Antonia, not yet 
of “the Lane,” and P. Webb, bootmaker, looked out upon them together. 

Some of the neighbours, who knew each other, but had not been long in the 
quarter, had wondered at the association—though perhaps it was hardly an intimate 
one—of pale Mr. Webb and Antonia. Others, who had seen Antonia from 
childhood, took it as matter of course. Mr. Webb had employed the girl to carry 
parcels home to his customers—the shoes he had repaired so deftly, with. “ best 
English leather,” as the placard in his many-paned window—the window that took 
up one side of the slit of the house he called his shop—announced to the passing 
public. Those shoes never wore out, it seemed to Mr. Webb’s customers. His 
trade was limited by the goodness of his work. Mr. Webb had a bedroom in 
the house, besides the slit of the shop. Lodgers—the landlady’s lodgers—filled 
up the remainder. The private door next to his was succeeded by a window 
closely curtained, but displaying against the glass a framed announcement: “ Miss 
Trill: Pinking.” One wondered, Who was Miss Trill? And the masculine mind 
wondered also, What was “pinking”? Next to Miss Trill’s was the house in which 
Antonia Large and her mother had the two rooms of the second floor. And they 
had their own furniture. Mrs. Large was in receipt of a pension, small but 
mysterious. It was sent to her once a month, through a firm of solicitors. 

Antonia was still at St. Barnabas’ School when first Mr. Webb added a little 
to her income or pin-money by sending her out with the parcels ; and, when later 
Antonia—who passed in a year from a slip of a thing to a very fine girl indeed— 
was well established (as “ improver” was it?) at Madame Evans’, the dressmaker’s, 
an hour in the evening was still employed by her in going those little errands. 
One night it was the Hotel Windsor ; one night Chester Square; one night it was 
Eaton Terrace, perhaps; one night Cadogan Place. As time went on, people 
must needs have been surprised at the arrival, on such an errand, of this fine 
young girl. For, though dressed most simply, she had an air, always. <A 
suggestion—oh! much more than a suggestion—of breeding, and such pleased 
and gracious ways with her, made her, at eighteen, the lady of Plane ‘Tree Square. 
Then Mr. Webb—who read sometimes the poets and essayists, and thought about 
Life gravely, and had a soul above the local newspaper or the Star or the Sua— 
discovered that he was profoundly in love with Antonia. And Antonia, who had 
reason now to know that, with all his deficiencies, he was rather a superior person, 
did his errands for friendliness much more than for money. 

Those were the days, of course, when, to the seeing eye, Plane Tree Square 
lost every hint of its commonness. It was beautiful Autumn, happy and crisp. 
The mornings were radiant then—the evenings golden—in Plane Tree Square. 
“ P. Webb, shoemaker,” stooped in unquestioning cheerfulness, all day over his 
work. With evening, came towards his door the step of Antonia, and her voice, 
which was pleasantness. 

When she came, he talked to her about nothings, with simple delight. His 
thin hands shook a little as he touched hers in handing her the parcel. Her 
brown eyes were so very friendly: they could dance; they could glow. Yes, 
mornings were radiant then, and evenings golden, and the last leaves rustled, and 
the pigeons’ note was music, in Plane Tree Square. 

Suddenly, it seemed to P. Webb,—or was it really only his foolish hesitation 
and doubt ?—there was something, not quite welcome, unexpressed but still existing, 
a barrier, a secret, between Antonia and him. He could hardly himself have told 
whether voice or manner or look conveyed the impression. But something there 
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was. And it made him postpone still further any proposal he might have set his 
heart upon. Would Antonia, for instance, go with him for once to a place in which 
he was a stranger ?—the Standard Music Hall—it was not very far up the road. 
Or, better much, would Antonia, one night, when his work was done, walk with him 
“over the Bridge ”—the railway seemed to divide one district sharply from another 
—then along those almost unknown Pimlico streets, on the farther side of the line, 
beyond the timber wharf and the canal, and so, crossing back into their own 
world, so to speak, by another railway bridge higher up, come back into Plane 
Tree Square—and be friends always, more warmly than they were friends now? 

But the something unexpressed—unexpressed, yet plainly perceived —stopped 
even the thought of that. Pluck, Mr. Webb had none. And then, one evening, 
Antonia, looking as if she had news to break, began to speak in staccato. “ Mr. 
Webb—l’ve started rehearsing—I shall be at the Lane—at Christmas.” 

It took him breathlessly ; he did not grasp it. He had to translate the words, 
as it were; and having done so, mentally, and waited, he said nothing then, but 
* Antonia !” 

“Yes, Mr. Webb: I thought it was only due to you. You are so kind to me. 
I thought you would like to know. It’s a week ago I got my ‘call’ from the 
Lane ; but the evening rehearsals don’t start for another fortnight. So, till then— 
I shall always be so pleased, you know, if I can be any help to you. Even 
afterwards, if I can, Mr. Webb.” 

““What are you going to do?” asked the pale man, when he had just sufficiently 
pulled himself together. 

**T am only in the chorus—only the chorus,” dropped Antonia, half apologetically. 

“A ‘super’!” ejaculated Mr. Webb, almost with contempt. 

Antonia didn’t like it, and looked grave, but not offended. 

** A show lady, they call it at the Lane, Mr. Webb.” 

There was a minute’s silence; more than that. Antonia moved. Mr. Webb 
was going to speak. There was more of self-control in his voice when at length 
he did. ‘Well, Antonia,” he said—this time slowly and almost weightily-—‘‘ you 
have taken your own course.” 

She knew what that meant. She did not answer; but she put her hand 
out to him. He held it. There was no one looking into the little shop; 
and, by his cobbler’s bench, he kissed the girl’s fingers. ‘That meant, she 
supposed, that he forgave her—and it meant much more, of course. 

“‘T should be sorry to be snconsiderate, Mr. Webb,” she said gently; and he 
was left to himself. 

She came the next evening ; again the next ; again the next, and took his shoes 
to their destination. Nothing so near to intimacy passed, those nights, between the 
pale man who had known her childhood and the girl who had got beyond him. 
The little conversations that went on between them were on “general topics” ; and, 
on these, they took no views of their own, but repeated, parrot-like, the views of 
their neighbours or of the morning newspaper. It was merely something to say. 
Then, when, one day, she at least flattered herself that he had got accustomed 
and reconciled, Antonia burst out with enthusiasm, “I worship the stage !” 

He looked her up and down. He made no sort of an answer. The expression 
of his eyes got sadder. His face hardly moved. He could not bring himself to 
say—it would have been useless to say—any one thing that he wanted to; but 
he knew all about it. His life was quiet, monotonous, contemplative ; but 
Mr. Webb had not been a Londoner for nothing. The foolish man lost a night’s 
rest—had broken nights often—looking forward to the time when Antonia, splendid 
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and fresh, would add one more to the dazzling crowd of the stage, and, with the 
curtain fallen, to the excited crush upon the staircase. Did he just vaguely guess 
at the look of the stage door, with the well-dressed, warmly-muffled, not quite 
disinterested friends of established celebrity and humble beginner? and at the 
chatter of the dressing-room—where no reticence is—the loquacious publication, 
to all and sundry, of the last silly homage that ministered to vanity—of the last 
personal triumph ? 

Before Boxing Day came, Mr. Webb had lost his temper. Really, he had no 
claim to consider himself philosophical any longer. He was very, very cross. And 
his work was not so good, or at all events not so punctual. And it must affect 
his custom. Surely it was even now beginning to do so. He was heard one day, 
by a neighbour, having “words” with a gentleman on the question of “ uppers.” 

On Boxing Day—actually at some risk to his frail body, and telling nobody 


what he had done—he struggled into the amphitheatre, by the “ early door ”— itself 


a place of maddest pressure that night. Mrs. Large—Antonia’s mother—purring 
approval, was in the pit. Of ccurse he did not see her there, though he was 
keen and clear-sighted. And there upon the stage was Antonia—in tights—a stage 
boy: one of a hundred, yet different in his eyes from all the rest. 

Next morning, looking very fresh and happy, she passed him, neatly gloved, 
in her short jacket, in her simple hat, her dark hair glossy, her eyes—well! She 
threw him a smile. Of course he nodded to her; but he went on with his work 
savagely. A battle raged among the very implements of his craft. 

A week afterwards, there was a timid knock at his door. But he knew whose 
the knock was; and Antonia came in to see him—a sensitive twitch at the corners 
of her mouth, and her voice very gentle. 

*“We have two shows a day, you know, Mr. Webb. I should have been here 
before, if not. If there is anything I can do for you in the morning, ear/y, you 
know, I will get up, gladly. I have fons of time then. But I’ve always got to 
take the omnibus at the Bridge by eleven o’clock, about: for at twelve I must 
start dressing, at the Lane. And in our show, you know, I have three changes. 
Until I come out at night, I have hardly a minute I can call my own, at the 
Lane. But for you—in the morning.” 

“Thank you. But the customers look to having their things sent home by the 
time I have promised them,” he answered, dryly. ‘Thank you. I have made 
other arrangements.” 

“Oh! Mr. Webb,” said the girl, in the kindest tones of remonstrance, “‘ you 
lay the blame on me. I’m sorry. ‘Sorry’’s not the word!” 

She was so genuine, it made him change his tack. It had the effect of causing 
him to count upon her too much—such little hold as he had. “Antonia!” he 
said, passionately, “why did you take to it?” 

“[’m afraid I like it, Mr. Webb,” she answered. Then, as if half relenting, 
“Tm sorry you don’t like it for me.” Then, with a pause first, however, ‘It’s 
hard to know what’s for the best.” And with that she hoped perhaps the matter 
would drop. 

But he was not going to let it drop now. He was madly rash, for once. 
“Give it up, for God’s sake! Give it up for me, Antonia! ... Antonia, give 
it up!” 

She did look monstrously pleasant, and was so gentle ; and the thing she said, 
with a hesitating smile, seemed quite inevitable : “Something inside me tells me 
that I can’t.” 

“‘Accursed humbug!” exclaimed Mr. Webb, most unsympathetically. 
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“You lay the blame on me,” said Antonia, a little fretful. 

“TI beg your pardon, my dear. I beg your pardon, Antonia.” He was 
humbleness now, and humiliation. 

* Don’t think of me hardly,” she urged, with great gentleness. 

But he had changed again. “You will have other lovers; idler than I am— 
and a thousand times richer. Perhaps better; perhaps worse—who knows ? 
Though I have no right to think of you.” Really, Antonia looked as if she could 
not take that matter very seriously, and so he presently added—in the key of every 
day—‘‘ You look in good spirits.” 

“T am up for any devilment,” answered Antonia; revealing in her word and 
glance that her life was joy. 

The thought of it all, and a diseased dread, perhaps—an exaggerated dread 
at all events—-made the wan man desperate. “I can’t endure to think of you— 
your ways with your lovers. Your looks—such looks as I’ve not had. Build up 
some great partition wall, Antonia, that I may never guess, never know.” His 
voice thrilled with feeling. 

But all that passion was beyond her understanding. She put her hand upon 
him in a gentle, friendly way, and said, “ Good-bye.” 

He was quieter for the moment, but still filled full of her. “Antonia, give 
us a kiss.” 

Of course the girl kissed him. And never, never, I suppose, did P. Webb see 
Antonia again. 

For, in a week or two, Antonia left the neighbourhood; and in not many 
weeks, it seemed, P. Webb had ruined his small business. He got behind-hand 
with his rent. He was out of cue with every one. Boots and shoes did not seem 
to come to be repaired now. I knovw little more of his history. But I know that 
one of his window-panes got broken—that it was patched with paper, not re-glazed, 
afterwards. I know that shoes and blacking bottles were fewer in his window; 
then were reduced to almost none at all. ‘Then suddenly Mr. Webb was seen no 
more in his little slit of a shop. He had disappeared, possibly. For now, with 
absolutely no sign of his craft there at all, there were ranged upon the shelf, 
against the glass of the window-panes, seven books, more or less ragged or well 
used, to be sold cheaply—Poems, Essays, Philosophy. His favourite reading. 
The Philosophy of Life—P. Webb had taken that with him, perhaps. Little now 
is known. But a customer more interested in him than he would have supposed 
that any one could be, tried to gather information—asked a greengrocer woman, 
who was a neighbour, opposite Mr. Webb’s corner, if she knew anything at all. 

“No, [ve seen nothing of him for ever so long. ‘They say, though, he has 
gone across the Bridge.” 

Across the railway bridge 





into another world, that is. What, Pimlico street ? 

And then, to finish the matter, the customer passed on to the agent who had 
the letting of P. Webb’s slit of a shop. 

“Do you know anything of Mr. Webb, who had the sort of shoe shop at the 
corner of Plane Street Square?” asked the customer. 

“ Know anything of Aim? The less known about him, the better, I should 
say,” returned the agent, gruffly—having a grievance, no doubt. And since then, 
the oracle has been dumb. 

But did P. Webb—across the Bridge somewhere—brood still over Antonia’s 
life—think maddeningly again of what her ways were with the lovers she loved 
or favoured—of what her voice was like when it broke into tenderness—passed 
into moods of caressing ? 
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COMMON HEROES. 


LHE MERCHANT. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE, 
Author of “The Handy Man.” 


Wo waistcoat and mutton-chop whiskers, 
He thunders to London each day, 
Year in and year out, wet and fine, there and back 
With his Z?mes in his hand and his bag on the rack, 
A Partagas puffed by the way, 
As solid and grey as the dome of St. Paul’s— 
The merchant who drags us all down when he falls. 


Who drink to the Empire must pledge him the cup— 
Who laid the foundations, and holds the walls up! 


For him, o’er the navy-swept oceans, 

Race greyhounds of iron and steel— 
With his soups and his jams, his pyjamas and shoes, 
Away to the land where Confucians muse, 

Where cannibals chatter and squeal. 
Yes, he waits, hat in hand, on the stridulous squaw, 
And offers her bonnets of Dunstable straw. 


Let poets pelt mud at the Trader, 

Let snobs simper satire at tea, 
But we who have tramped it in journeyings far 
From Petticoat Lane to the Quetta Bazaar, 

Let us bow the national knee— 
To the solid old merchant who swears at the fop, 
Votes Tory, drinks Burton, and sticks to the shop! 


Who drink to the Empire must pledge him the cup— 
Who laid the foundations, and holds the walls up! 
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Castie Howard, from the lake. 





CASTLE HOWARD. 


HEN Pope wrote of Sir John Vanbrugh “how Van wants grace,” he 
cannot have intended to refer to his buildings, but to his plays; and 
if by “grace” decency is understood, he was not misjudging the clever 

architect-playwriter. 

Certainly Castle Howard does not lack grace. A more majestic pile of its 
peculiar style—‘‘a vicious style” it has been called,—does not exist in England. 
And it would not be easy to match out of Italy its beautiful dome, rising a 
hundred feet in air; or its splendid South Front, over-rich in decoration, and 
forming altogether a frontage which looks more like one of Pannini’s paintings of 
an imaginary palace than a solid reality in stone. ‘‘ Sublime,” Horace Walpole calls 
Castle Howard ; and, strong as is the term, it is not much beyond the truth. 

It is somewhat difficult to give a name to the architectural style of Castle 
Howard. Flamboyant Classic, it might be called. 

I rely on the illustrations of the building in this article to give some idea of 
this great pile: no description, or enumeration of the height, length and breadth 
of its dome and galleries, can bring it more clearly before my readers than the 
admirable views which accompany this article. 

The Great Hall, which Chantrey is said to have thought the finest in the county, 
is somewhat spoilt by the mythological paintings that cover its walls; even the 
dome is all aglow with the fall of Phaeton; these are the work of one Pellegrini, 
painted in 1712. The Hall is lined with antique statues; all more or less restored, 
and none of much merit. I am told that these statues were brought from Rome 
by the fourth Earl of Carlisle, and never touched land, after leaving Civita 
Vecchia, until they reached York. Opposite the great fireplace is a_ terribly 
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baroque mass of scagliola, looking like a funereal monument to Bacchus, whose 
statue fronts it. 

Let us follow the long eastern corridor, its sides lined with antiques, busts, 
statues and funereal urns. ‘The latter, when cremation again becomes the mode 
(and the most sensible mode of burial is cremation), may form suggestive models 
for receptacles of the ashes of our wealthy dead. ‘There is nothing in the form, 
shape or character of these little “last homes” of marble that is unpleasant to eye 
or sense; no death’s heads or cross-bones appear on them, but birds and garlands 
of flowers, as presaging a certain hope of a bright hereafter. 

At the end of this corridor we turn to the right and enter a saloon which terminates 
in a hall, leading down to the beautiful chapel, ‘‘ all glorious within” with marble 
frescoes, and with some of Kempe’s most beautiful decorated work. ‘The walls of 
the hall are covered with superb Gobelins tapestry, after Detroys’ designs of the Story 
of Esther. ‘To the left of this saloon we enter the Long Gallery, where, all in a row, 
many in Garter robes and ribands, hang the painted presentments of the former 
owners of Castle Howard, ‘Belted Will” (Lord William Howard) and his famous 
wife heading the long procession ; both are full-length portraits by Cornelius Janssen. 

Sir Walter Scott has made Lord William famous under the sobriquet of 
“Belted Will,” in his poems; but he was better known to his contemporaries by 
that of “Bawld Wyllie.” His wife, the celebrated “ Bess of Hardwicke,” was 
called “ Bessie wi’ the Brawd Apron,” not on account of her wearing one of those 
garments remarkable for its breadth, but because of the great number of estates 
she brought her lord with her hand. Where Castle Howard now raises its 
pinnacles, stood the old Castle of Hinderskelff; this was one of Bessie’s possessions, 
another being the old Border keep of Nowarth in Cumberland. It was at Nowarth 
that she and Lord William lived in great state, with a bodyguard numbering 170 
men, and from Nowarth he defended the Border from Scottish inroads. 

Many stories are told of him in Cumberland; the following is, I believe, authentic. 
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One day, while 
working in his study, 
he was told of the 
capture of a Scottish 
freebooter. ‘‘ Hang 
him !” he impatiently 
said. ‘This was im- 
mediately carried into 
execution. Whether 
the unlucky man had 
Jedburgh —justice— 
Z.é., a trial after the 
execution, is not 
recorded. 

The fine old Castle 
of Nowarth has 
luckily been left in 
the same state as 
when “ Belted Will” 
lived there, and his 
library is still intact. 
The approach to his 
rooms is secured by 
strong plated doors, 
bolted withiron ; these 
strong doors defend 
a narrow’ winding 
staircase, where only 
one person can 
ascend at a time. 

To judge by his 

The Hall, Castle Howard. portrait, Lord William 
was a man of inches ; 
with a stern, hard countenance—‘“ dour,” the Scotch would call it. 

Charles Howard, first Earl of Carlisle, was the great-grandson of “ Belted Will.” 
There are two portraits here of him ; the best being the one by Lely. A biography 
of this Earl would be interesting, for he was, besides being a man of mark, a great 
traveller for those days. He travelled in Europe, and was sent out as Governor 
to Jamaica ; and he was Ambassador to Russia, Sweden and Denmark in 1663-64, 
also figuring conspicuously in the latter years of Cromwell’s protectorate and in the 
early ones of the reign of Charles II. 

He had been a favourite of the Protector’s, and was created by him Viscount 
Howard of Morpeth. At Worcester he fought under Oliver’s standard, and was 
Captain of the Protector’s Life Guards. With commendable shrewdness, on finding 
what a feeble successor the Protector had left in his son Richard, Lord Howard 
sided with Monk, and was one of the members of the Convention Parliament that 
restored Charles, by whom he was created Earl of Carlisle. 

It is to the credit of this Earl that he preferred serving his country in what 
must have been most unpleasant Ambassadorial journeys, to enjoying his ease and 
riches at home, where in the northern counties he had almost as many estates 
as Ahasuerus had provinces. 1 have no space for even a bare summary of his 
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many voyages ; but an account of his embassy to Russia, which is supposed, but 
without much foundation, to have been written by Andrew Marvell, who 
accompanied the Earl to Muscovy as secretary, has been recently republished, and 
is well worth reading. Macaulay, so seldom wrong about a book, states that a 
French translation of this work, published at Amsterdam in 1672, was the original, 
whereas the English account appeared in London in 1669. Carlisle was one of 
four Howards who voted for Strafford’s condemnation, but when too late he 
attempted to get the death sentence commuted to one of banishment. A 
staunch opponent of the Duke of York, whose crooked character he had 
fathomed, Carlisle tried to get Charles to legitimise Monmouth. He died 
in 1687, and a stately monument was raised to his memory in York Minster. 
His grandson, the third Earl, was the builder of Castle Howard, and _ interesting 
only for that reason. “In his portrait he appears in the guise of a consequential, 
pompous little man, bewigged and berobed, with a Pepysian type of counten- 
ance, fondling his coronet with a little fat hand. In the background appears 
Castle Howard. 

Kneller painted both this Earl and Vanbrugh, in his famous series of portraits 
for the Kit-kat Club: my lord Carlisle with his wand of office ; for he was a great 
personage at Court—deputy Earl Marshal, Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and 
with other styles and titles and offices which fill a column. How poor a thing 
is all this tinsel of rank, title 
and office, even with Castle 
Howard to place behind one’s 
portrait, compared to John 
Howard, apprentice to a grocer, 
and son of the Smithfield up- 
holsterer! What a contrast in 
birth, fortune and social con- 
dition ! However, John Howard 
fills an immeasurably higher 
place in the history of humanity 
than all the Dukes and Earls 
of the Howard race rolled 
together. Like Livingstone, 
John Howard, after a life of 
devotion to the prisoner and 
oppressed, died in harness, a 
martyr to his life-work, in quest 
of fresh acts of devotion to the 
outcasts of this hard world. 

The third Earl’s son col- 
lected the antique statues of 
Castle Howard probably during 
a “grand tour” in Italy, and 
built the Mausoleum, which is 
such an important feature on the 
garden side of the place. Here od bee i 
he and his descendants have 7 € 
been laid to rest for over a WH Ecc 
century and a half ; although Frederick Howard, sixth Earl # Carlisle. 
many of these would doubtless After drawing by Edridge. 
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have preferred to rest under the turf rather than in gloomy vaults with a quarry-load 
of stone for ever reposing on them. 

The fifth Earl, Frederick, son of the above, is by far the most interesting of my 
maternal ancestors. Born in 1748, he lost his father ten years later. His mother was 
a Byron, great-aunt to the poet, consequently the poet and the Earl were first cousins 
once removed. ‘The refusal of Lord Carlisle (who was Byron’s guardian as well as 
his cousin) to introduce him when he took his seat in the House of Lords, led to 
that quarrel which was made famous by the well-known passage in Byron’s 
greatest poem, the passage beginning with the words “ Their praise is' hymn’d_ by 
loftier harps than mine.” Perhaps owing to the fault of those who brought him 
up, Frederick Howard when 
he came of age became one 
of the wildest of the young 
Whig aristocrats, and for his 
own misfortune and his de- 
scendants’ loss fell in love 
with the green cloth, round 
which he passed many a night 
playing deeply at Brookes’s 
and White’s. We hear of his 
losing at one sitting £10,000 
—‘ ten times more,” he writes 
to his old friend George 
Selwyn, “than I ever lost 
before.” He promised 
Selwyn that he would never 
touchanother card, but gambled 
again and lost again, until he 
suddenly reformed, becoming 
a thoroughly respectable and 
devoted husband, an affection- 
ate father, and serving his 
country to the best of his 
bility in Ireland and in 
America. 

Brought up with Charles 
Fox at Eton and at Cambridge, 

Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle. he had entered with him into 

After a pastel by G. Hamilton, 1772. the dissolute life of the day: 
we read of the two friends 

crossing over to France to buy embroidered waistcoats in Paris—these gorgeous 
garments three feet long, as we see them in Zoffany’s and Gainsborough’s paintings. 
Thackeray has written, in his lectures on “the Four Georges” a_ delightful 
passage about Frederick Howard—“ He had married at one-and-twenty, and 
found himself, in the midst of a dissolute society, at the head of a great 
fortune. Forced into luxury, and obliged to be a great lord and a great idler, 
he yielded to some temptations, and paid for them a bitter penalty of manly 
remorse ; from some others he fled wisely, and ended by conquering them 
nobly. But he always had the good wife and children in his mind, and 
they saved him. ‘I am very glad you did not come to me the morning 
J left London,’ he writes to G. Selwyn, as he is embarking for America. ‘I can 
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only say I never knew till that moment what grief was.’ There is no parting 
now where they are. ‘The faithful wife, the kind, generous gentleman, have left 
a noble race behind them; an inheritor of his name and titles, who is beloved 
as widely as he is known—a man most kind, accomplished, gentle, friendly and 
pure; and female descendants occupying high stations and embellishing great 
names—some renowned for beauty, and all for spotless lives and pious matronly 
virtues.” Nearly half a century has passed since Thackeray wrote the above, and 
the descendants of the Earl of Carlisle of whom he writes have followed him to 
the silent land. ‘‘The inheritor of his name” was the seventh Earl of Carlisle, 
grandson of Frederick 
Howard; the accom- 
plished man whom the 
great writer so truly’ de- 
scribes as a man ‘“be- 
loved as widely as he is 
known”; and whose vice- 
royalty in Ireland in the 
middle of the century is 
still remembered with 
affection by the Irish. 
There must have been 
something very loveable 
in the youth who wrote 
the following letter to 
Selwyn: this letter is dated 
“Castle Howard, Aug. 2, 
1776,” when Lord Carlisle 
was eight-and-twenty. 


“ Brought up to no pro- 
fession, I have only to 
regret that no road of that 
kind is open to me, that, 
at the same time I was 
retrieving my affairs, I was 
adding to my reputation. 
I do protest to you that I 
am so tired of my present 





manner of passing my Caroline Gower, Countess of Carlisle in 1772, 
time—however I may be After the pastel by G. Hamilton at Castle Howard. 

kept in countenance by the 

number of those of my own rank and superior fortune—that I never reflect on it without 
shame. If they will employ me in any part of the world, 1 will accept the employment, 
let it tear me, as it will, from everything dear to me in this country. My friends and 
iny family have a right to call upon me for the sacrifice, and I will submit to it with 
the resolution of a man. There are two events in my life for which I shall always 
be grateful to fortune ;—one for having married me to the best woman in the world; 
the other, for having linked me in so close a friendship-with yourself, in spite of disparity 
of years and pursuits. These are consolations to me in my blackest moments; and I 
am too sensible of her merits not to entertain the sincerest attachment and regard 
for her, and the truest sense of your goodness to me.” 


Lord Carlisle’s wife, of whom he writes as “the best woman in the world,” was 
born a Gower. He had married her in 1770; she was in her youth beautiful, and 
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Castle Howard, from the south-east. 


there are several portraits of her—one by Sir Joshua at Castle Howard. Among 
others are two small oval pastels of Lord and Lady Carlisle, taken a couple of 
years after their marriage, by Hamilton; these I have copied for this paper. 
George Selwyn, who was a kind of elder Jonathan to Frederick Howard, was 
thirty years older. In one of the most ill-compiled of books, Jesse’s “ George 
Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” appear many of Lord Carlisle’s letters. We 
get from that book an insight into Selwyn’s character, for it is made up 
entirely of letters to, and not from Selwyn. Some day it is to be hoped that 
his letters, of which there are many at Castle Howard, will be edited. From 
the slight acquaintance I have with those, the trouble of doing so will be well 





The Bridge, Castle Howard. 
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repaid.* At Castle Howard are also some curious letters from Sir J. Vanbrugh, 
treating more of matters political than architectural. Vanbrugh’s allusions to Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough are the very reverse of complimentary. The fifth Earl 
dabbled in poetry; and although his plays and long poems are unreadable, some 
lines by him addressed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, when the President wished to 
resign his post at the Academy in 1790, are excellent; they commence, “Too 
wise for contest, and too meek for strife.” Both Lord and Lady Carlisle lived 
well into this century, he dying in 1825, only surviving “the best woman in the 
world” a year. 

There are several portraits here by Reynolds of this Earl; in one he appears 
seated with his beloved 
Selwyn ; the latter’s favourite 
pug “Raton” with them. 
Selwyn’s somewhat coarse 
features appear, as might be 
expected, several times at 
Castle Howard; here also is 
a copy of a pastel of that cele- 
brated wit by G. Hamilton. 
One of Selwyn’s strongest and 
least amiable traits was a 
morbid love of seeing execu- 
tions, and looking at corpses 
-—whether those of his friends 
or of strangers; the most 
amiable trait was his devotion 
to children. Lord Carlisle 
when quite an old man (was 
painted in the Gallery at 
Castle Howard by Jackson: 
he wears his riband and 
Garter ; a much changed man 
from when he sat to Reynolds, 
but looking what he always was, 
a “ trés grand seigneur.” There 
have appeared in this Magazine 
some reminiscences of his 
youth written by him in Temple at end of the Green Terrace. 





his old age; and both as a 

youth and as a gouty old gentleman, Frederick Howard must have always had 
charm. He belonged to a type which for better or worse has nearly disappeared 
from the land. His eldest son succeeded as sixth Earl; he filled some State 
offices, and married the eldest daughter of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. 
To me he is chiefly interesting as having been my mother’s father. 

Among these portraits of the Carlisles is a full-length of a Cardinal. ‘This 
was a Howard, but not of Carlisle. His father was the Earl of Arundel, 
the great collector. When travelling as a youth in Italy with his father, he fell 
under the influence of the priests, and entered the Dominican order. He appears 
to have led a somewhat eventful life, coming to England to shrive the unfortunate 
Papists on their road to Tyburn. Charles the Second’s queen, Catherine of 


This has been done since the above was written by the Historical MSS. Commissioners. 
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Temple with Mausoleum in the distance. 


Braganza, appointed him her Almoner; but he was obliged to leave England in 
1673, going first to Brussels, and afterwards founding two or three monasteries in 
Flanders, and receiving his cardinal’s hat from Clement the Tenth. In Rome his | 
church was that of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, where in the semicircular choir he \ 
rests under a plain marble slab. He had willed that he should be buried where 
all the congregation might see his tomb and pray for his soul. Clement had given 





The Chapel, Castle Howard. 
(This Chapel was decorated by C, E. Kemp). 
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him over £2000 a year, which sum the good Cardinal spent on the poor of 
Rome. Frugal and unostentatious in his habits, he used to dine daily with the 
monks of his order in their refectory in the Monastery of S. Sabina. ‘The Italians 
called him “ Ovard di Norfolciu,”—at least so his name appears on an engraving 
representing him superintending the roasting of an ox for the Romans, in celebration 
of the Old Pretender’s birthday. ‘This portrait is by Carlo Maratti, and was given 
to a Lord Carlisle by Cardinal Ottobuoni. 
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Dining-Hall, Castle Howard. 
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But enough of family 
portraits, 

We now pass into a square 
room, which is called the 
Museum owing to the anti- 
quities it contains—or rather 
contained, for the contents 
of this room have been 
removed ; among these the 
most interesting is a large 
marble altar, which was 
brought from Delphi — by 
Nelson, who presented it to 
the fifth Earl. There are 
many marbles and_ bronzes 
here; the most curious is 
a statuette in gilt bronze of Hercules, which was dug up in Cumberland. 

From the Museum room one looks along the vista of rooms which face the 
Garden on the south front—a vista of three hundred feet of rooms, rich with 
pictures and art objects. The collection of paintings is one of the first in 
England, and many of the best were in the famous Orleans collection, In 
these rooms are, or were—-for the famous Mabuse 
of “The Wise Men’s Offering,” and the superb 
little Giorgione of a knight and his squire, have 
been taken to Nowarth—some_ world-famous 
paintings: to wit, the portrait of Snyders by 
his friend Vandyck [one of the greatest portraits 
of the world—its companion, the artist’s wife, is 
(or was) at Warwick Castle], and the “Three 
Maries” (the Entombment), by Annibale Caracci ; 
besides these is a room full of Canalettis, many 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rubens, Velasquez, and 
many others, far too many even to give a list of 





Grass Terraces at Castle Howard. 


here. 

“No man,” writes Allan Cunningham in his 
delightful book ‘“‘The Lives of British Artists,” 
“who has been satirised by Swift and praised by 
Reynolds, could have much chance of being for- 
gotten; but the fame of him who was at once 
the author of ‘The Relapse’ and ‘The Provoked 
Wife,’ and the architect of Castle Howard and 
Blenheim, stands independent of even such 
subsidiaries.” Castle Howard was designed in 
1702, and William Prescott, the American historian, 
writes as follows from Castle Howard in 1850 :— 


“Wide spreading lawns, large and long avenues 
of beech and oak, beautiful sheets of water, and 
extensive park, all made up a brilliant picture 





Antique tatuett Hercules, 
of the softer scenery of England. We passed under Oy Oe 
) ls Sh : pe discovered near Nowarth. Preserved 


several ornamented stone arches, by a_ lofty obelisk at Castle Howard. 
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and at length came in full view of the princely home of the Howards. It is of clear 
yellow stone, richly ornamented with statues and every kind of decoration. It makes three 
sides of a square, and you will form some idea of its extent when I tell you that a suite 
of rooms continues round the house six hundred feet in length. I have seen doors open 
through the whole 
front of the building, 
three hundred feet, 
as long as Park Street 
—a vista indeed. The 
great hall rises to the 
top of the house, is 
gorgeous with decora- 
tion, and is of immense 
size. ‘The apartments 
and interminable cor- 
ridors are filled with 
masterpieces of art, 
painting, and sculpture. 
In every room you are 
surrounded with the 
most beautiful objects 
of vertu, tables of 
porphyry and Oriental 
alabaster, vases. of 
the most elegant and 
capricious forms, etc.” 


Horace Walpole 
visited Castle Howard 
in 1772; and this is 
what he says about 
it, writing to George 
Selwyn :— 


sept 
ty 


** August 12, 1772. 
“ DEAR GEORGE, 

“T love to please 
you when it is in my 
power, and how can 
I please you more 
than in commending 
Castle Howard? For 
though it is not the 
house that Jack built, 
yet you love even the 
cow with the crumpled 
horn that feeds in the 


SRS? 





meadow that belongs The Fifth Earl of Carlisle. 
to the house that Jack’s By Sir Joshua Reynolds 


grandfather built. 

“Indeed, I can say with exact truth that I was so agreeably astonished with the 
first view of the whole place. I had heard of Vanbrugh, and how Sir Thomas Robinson 
and he stood spitting and swearing at one another; nay, I had heard of glorious 
views ; and Lord Strafford had told me that I should see one of the finest places in 
Yorkshire ; but nobody, no, not votre partialité, as Louis Quatorze would have called 
you, had informed me that I should at once see a palace, a town, a fortified city, 
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temples in high places, woods worthy of being each a metropolis. of the Druids, vales 
connected to other hills by other woods, the noblest lawn in the world fenced by half 
the horizon, and a mausoleum that would tempt one to be buried alive: in short, I 
have seen gigantic places before, but never a sublime one. For the house, V. has even 
shown tact in its extent and cupolas.” 


Indeed, Blenheim excepted, Castle Howard is in its style, which Macaulay 
calls “vicious,” the finest building of its century in England. 

It seems strange that, with the exception of Horace Walpole’s somewhat inflated 
description, so little has been written of a building which in beauty of proportion 
and from its surroundings surpasses in splendour many a royal palace. 

Here is a suggestion for those who visit Castle Howard for the first time, if 
they drive, as I should advise them to do, from York. Let them leave the carriage 
road at Welburn village and mount the hill that rises at the back of the pretty 
little church on the left; when the hill is ascended the visitor will see the view of 
Castle Howard which Sydney Smith was wont to gaze on, and which that witty 
divine named “Exclamation Point.” : 


5 Be, 


TRIOLETS IN SEASON. 


By NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 


HE murmur of a valse refrain, 

7 The music of a maiden’s laughter : 
It’s good to be at home again! 

The murmur of a valse refrain 
Brings pleasant memories in train 
And sweeter thoughts that follow after. 
The murmur of a valse refrain, 
The music of a maiden’s laughter. 


Ah! FPessibility in pink, 

Ah! Mystery in mauve, 

3ehold me trembling on the brink! 
Ah! Possibility in pink, 

Can you be all I dare to think ? 
Or is that other treasure-trove ? 
Ah! Possibility in pink, 

Ah! Mystery in mauve ! 


That little seat beneath the tree, 

The magic of a summer night, 

And one too fair that shares with me 
That little seat beneath the tree ! 
Could Argus’ eyes themselves foresee 
The danger in the pale moonlight, 
That little seat beneath the tree, 

The magic of a summer night ? 


























BLUE EYEs. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
* oe Daisy dear, wi’ eyes 
so blue, 
Come tell me quick, an’ come tell me true, 
If I be your man, or the chap in grey— 


Him as carried your basket but essterday, 


b] 


Him as drove ’e to market but essterday.’ 
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‘‘“Why, Peter Chugg, now doan’t ’e frown, 


An’ doan’t ’e look up, nor yet look down. 
But look ’e straight into my eyes so blue, 
For ’tis theer you may larn whether I love you ; 


) 


For ’tis theer you can see whether I love vou.” 


Then Peter stared wi’ all his might, 
An’ thought, poor sawl, as he’d seen aright ; 
But up-long to worship the next Sunday, 

“9 


If her wadden axed out wi’ the chap in grey ! 


‘Cause he’d put up the banns, had the chap in grey. 
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Now Peter’s swearin’, so ’tis sayed, 

A man be a fule to trust a maid ; 

An’ the Dowl, though black as a parson’s shoe, 
Have doubtless got eyes of a butivul blue— 


Chugg knaws that his eyes be a butivul blue. 
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THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN ABYSSINIA. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF KING MENELIK’S NEW RAILWAYS. 
BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


“T “HERE is a certain cheap ingenuity about modern methods of advertisement. 


We may read an interesting article on travels in the East, and only 

discover, when we reach the end of it, that our attention has been 
commandeered on behalf of a soap or an encyclopedia; we may be lured by a 
headline to expect a profound scientific disquisition, only to find that we have 
been solicited to invest in a quack medicine. Very much the same kind of 
procedure has been employed ‘of late years in the exploitation of Abyssinia. For 
centuries that strange and ancient empire was allowed to live out its patriarchal 
existence and to indulge in its chronic civil wars without affording Europe any 
cause for curiosity. Its official name of Ethiopia was used indifferently, like 
Libya, to denote all unexplored Africa. It was the headquarters of romance, the 
home of the Queen of Sheba, the land of the half-mythical Prester John. The 
most imaginative travellers located their most improbable adventures there, and 
Dr. Johnson had only to make his Rasselas a Prince of Abyssinia in order to 
suggest the extreme of remoteness. A few Portuguese missionaries overran the 
country in the Middle Ages; and early in this century, when a craze arose for 
discovering the sources of the Nile, as later on it arose for penetrating to the 
Poles, explorers came home with more precise narratives of the extraordinary 
Christian empire they had found flourishing among a race of peculiarly shrewd 
blacks. Still we smiled with qualified credulity, and soon thought of other things. 
Then of a sudden Abyssinia became all the rage. Russians, French, Italians, 
and, last of all, the British Government, awoke to the importance of this 
mysterious empire, vying with one another to do honour to the chieftain who 
styled himself King of the Kings of Ethiopia, Elect of the Lord, and Conquering 
Lion of Judah. Our opportunity had come and gone in the sixties, when after 
a short and successful punitive expedition to Magdala, we might have annexed 
the whole empire if we had troubled to do so. But it was not thought worth 
our while, and indeed many competent observers do not believe that it would be 
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worth our while if the opportunity presented itself again to-day. This depreciatory 
view, however, has not been shared by other nations. Italy imperilled the 
existence of her newly found kingdom in a vain attempt to turn Abyssinia into 
an Italian colony. Then France stepped in, and the era of advertisement was 
inaugurated. The whole press of Europe was deluged with glowing descriptions 
of the newly found fairyland, rivers of cant were poured forth proclaiming the 
claims of this Christian country to the gospel of civilisation according to agnostic 
France ; loud were the invocations to the Juggernaut of Progress and the Hocus- 
pocus of Humanity. ‘The vulgar read, marked, learned and wondered, until some 
three years ago they began to discover that all the time they had really been 
conning the prospectus of a railway company. 

This “Imperial Company of the Ethiopian Railways” affords one of the most 
surprising chapters in the history of financial impudence. Before I lay bare the 
details of its brilliant failure, its bearings upon the future of East Africa, and the 
manifest duty of the British Government, I shall clear the atmosphere by taking 
my readers up to the imperial capital of Addis Ababa and introducing them to 
some of the members of the French colony. ‘The journey is a tedious one ; but, 
like many tedious things, by no means difficult. We spend a pleasant fortnight 
at Aden to recruit the nucleus of our Somali retinue,—the butler, the cook, the 
shikari, and other English-speaking blacks. Many unsuccessful travellers, and even 
old hands like Mr. Theodore Bent, have only hard words for their Somali servants ; 
but for my part I only wish that I could find in England servants as cheerful, 
considerate, conscientious, versatile, and hard-working as those who accompanied 
me into Abyssinia last year. By the time we have learnt that Aden is not the 


inferno which dyspeptic travellers have pronounced it, but rather a paradise of 
hospitality with an equable winter climate, we cross over to Zaila, the second 
town of the Somali Protectorate. Here the genius of British administration is 


“There is Harrar.” 
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exhibited at its best. Whereas French Somaliland is administered inefficiently by 
an army of expensive officials, British Somaliland is made to pay its own way, 
contents the natives, and enhances British prestige, four Englishmen sufficing to 
perfect this most excellent work. 

We buy riding-mules and hire baggage-camels, we take a long breath, and 
we sally forth into the jungle. For eight or ten days we plod along at the 
rate of two or three miles an hour through sandy wastes and wildernesses of 
volcanic boulders, scarcely seeing any trace of vegetation except a stunted 
mimosa, which seems to bear nothing but long white thorns and little golden 
balls of subtle perfume; crossing dry torrent beds, which may be suddenly 
filled with rushing, mighty rivers for the space of a few hours; stalking herds 
of antelopes, and perhaps espying an occasional lion behind an anthill; resting 


id : 
So eee 


“The streets of Harrar are nearly as rough as the track of the desert.” 





in rare nullahs; and finding only two villages all the way to Harrar as a relief 
from the hopeless monotony of the caravan track. On the maps we see a fine 
array of names; but these only represent a hill, or a grove, or a muddy pool 
which does duty as a well, or sometimes a solitary tree, which has been dignified 
as a landmark, Many people boast that they have sufficient vivacity within them 
to guard against any possibility of boredom under any conceivable circumstances, 
but I defy the most sanguine among them to travel through Somaliland along 
the beaten track without exhausting the utmost tether of their resources. The 
ten thousand Greeks can scarcely have been more exhilarated by the sight of 
the sea than I was when, having reached the summit of a hill, I heard one 
of my servants remark, in a matter-of-fact way, ‘There is Harrar.” I gazed 
and gazed with increasing incredulity, for I saw nothing but one white building 
and one white minaret. The rest of the hill about them was covered with what 
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seemed to be an infinity of anthills, all of the same dull brown as the surrounding 
country. It was not until I had actually passed through the gate of this 
extraordinary town that I could believe my eyes, and persuade myself that I had 
really broken the back of my journey. 

The houses of Harrar are low and rough,.plastered with mud for the most 
part and flat-roofed ; the streets are nearly as rough as the track of the desert, and 
are flanked by high walls of loose brown stone; I have never seen any town in 
any part of the world to prepare me for the strange, prison-like impression which I 
received from Harrar. I had scarcely entered it, when I felt that I was regarded 
almost as a prisoner. I was hurried off to a filthy courtyard, where my guns and 
baggage were confiscated, and I was not even allowed to visit the British Consular 
Agent before I had been dragged to the presence of the Garasmach, or acting 





View of Harrar 


governor of the place. I must say that, when he learned I was an Englishman, 
he let me go with some approach at courtesy, but Abyssinians have been so much 
spoilt by the flattery of European nations that they give themselves endless airs 
and take every opportunity of annoying a white man. I am not now, however, 
dealing so much with Abyssinian administration as with the presence of the French 
in Abyssinia, so we will hurry on to the Hétel du Lion, the French caravansary, 
where I spent a very comfortable fortnight. Imagine the amazement which takes 
hold of a traveller, after ten days of hardship in the desert, when he suddenly 
enters a billiard room, finds a number of Frenchmen making merry over their 
absinthe, and is politely asked at what time he will take his douche. 

The French colony at Harrar is interesting as a type of the sort of Frenchman 
who goes out into far countries to spread the French idea of civilisation. We are 
in the billiard-room after dinner, sipping pungent liqueurs in vain endeavours to 
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correct the fumes of garlic in our breath. I sit at a little table playing chess 
with the landlord, while a young carpenter, a coffee planter, a Jibuti official and 
a Hebrew trader are amusing themselves with a combination of billiards and 
ninepins. 

The landlord is sanguine about the future of his hotel, but is always at 


Top of Harrar Church. 


loggerheads with one of the owners of it, who lives in another part of the town 
and will never cross his threshold. Indeed, half the French colony of Harrar is 
not on speaking terms with the other half; but somehow disagreeable rencontres 
are avoided in the hotel. The conversation now and always concerns the vexations 
and exactions of the Abyssinian officials. All are full of complaints, except 
perhaps the little carpenter, who has practically a monopoly of trade and asks 
what prices he likes. But he has to lament the growing scarcity of wood and 
the tendency towards trickery on the part of his workmen. Even the Jew trader 
finds that Abyssinians get the better of him and he cannot make a satisfactory 
profit out of his trade. 

The journey on from Harrar to Addis Ababa is even more dispiriting than the 
passage of Somaliland. It is almost as dull, and we have not even the consolation 
of perpetual fine weather. Mules instead of camels carry your baggage, and as 
irritants the mule-men have their little finger thicker than the loins of the camel- 
men. At one point I was obliged to draw my pistols and carry off some twenty- 
two mules by main force. We are lucky if we cover the three hundred miles 
under three weeks. A mule-man left to himself will take thirty or even forty days. 
On my way home I did it in seventeen days, but I believe that was a record 
performance. 
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All the way up we are accompanied by Menelik’s telephone wires, the 
value of which is somewhat discounted when the monkeys use them for their 
gymnastic. exercises. ‘The chief landmark is the Hawash River, a fine broad 
stream which always seems to me to typify the French nation. Here it seems 
broad and beautiful and strong, and we see it set forth, as most rivers do, to 
make its way to the sea. But we know that presently it will wander off into 
the desert, and lose itself entirely in the sand. It is spanned by the only iron 
bridge in Abyssinia, and this bridge is so rickety that caravans may only use 
it when the river is too deep to be forded. On my way up I went over the 
bridge, but on my way home the river was said to be fordable, and I spent a 
very unpleasant quarter of an hour with my mule staggering in the current, and 
wondering whether it was not time for him to begin to swim. 

Addis Ababa at last! When I espied Harrar, I could scarcely distinguish the 
brown town from the brown hills all round. When I was actually in Addis Ababa, 
I could not believe that I had reached a town at all. There was nothing to be 
seen but a great straggling encampment of native huts scattered over an enormous 
area. . Menelik’s palace looks like a village hemmed in by a zareba among trees 
on the top of a hill. The distances are enormous. It takes us nearly two hours 
to go from the British Legation down and up precipitous ravines to the market, 
and a good hour to the palace or ‘Trinity Church hard by. 

My first care on arrival was to ask for an audience of the Emperor. This 


The Market, Addis Ababa. 


was by no means granted as a matter of course, as Lord Lovat’s indiscretions 
had rendered Menelik chary of exposing himself to misinterpretation. However, 
Englishmen are just now in particularly high favour, thanks to the personal 
influence exercised by Colonel Harrington. So, though His Majesty was about to 
set out on a military progress through his dominions, he graciously fixed an 
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audience for the aftern»on immediately preceding his departure. I was informed 
that I should be expected to wear dress clothes, and I confess that I felt somewhat 
strange when I bestrode my mule in pumps and a khaki helmet to make my 
way through the ravines to the palace. Indeed, my appearance did not fail to 
tickle the sense of humour of the crowds of natives who lounged about the various 
courtyards on the way to the Imperial pavilion. Having at length dismounted, I 
made my way with the Legation interpreter into a rudely paved square, where the 
Master of the Horse met me and went off to inform Menelik of my arrival. On 
one side of the square are the Courts of Justice, where His Majesty decides the 
disputes of his subjects from a balcony. On another side is the great banqueting 
hall, capable of holding ten thousand persons. Here, on Sundays and high days, 
vast crowds of soldiers are entertained at banquets of raw meat. Great quivering 
carcases are brought in, and the soldiers hack off tit-bits wlth their long curved 
swords. After waiting about ten minutes, I was ushered through the audience 
chamber, where a satin throne was covered with chintz, up a rickety staircase and 
along a whitewashed bridge to a verandah, where Menelik was sitting cross-legged 
upon a cane-bottomed chair. 

His appearance was exactly what I had been led to expect,—a stout, dark man, 
with an amiable expression, clad in a green and_ yellow silk garment, heavy cloak, 
and slouch felt hat. He extended his hand, and gave a murmur of gratification 
when I pressed it to my lips. After a few inquiries about my journey, age, 
profession, etc., he motioned me to a seat opposite him, and turned an inquisitive 
eye to the servant who was carrying my present. I had brought him a Mauser 
pistol, a weapon with which, unfortunately, he was already well provided, but his 
courtesy led him to imply that it was as welcome as though he hid never seen 
one before. Unlike other sovereigns who have favoured me with audiences, he 
seemed to expect me to make the conversation, and I found him exceedingly apt 
at the interchange of compliments. He expressed great gratification at the interest 
taken in him and his country by our countrymen, and said many pleasant things 
about us and the welcome he was always ready to extend to us. He seemed to 
me, from the way in which he jumped from one subject to another, to be thinking 
of twenty things at once, and to possess an extraordinarily versatile grasp of almost 
every subject which came up. ‘This is the more wonderful as he is entirely self- 
taught, and has had to make his own opportunities of culture. I came away with 
the impression that he may be relied upon as a friend of England so Jong as no 
attempt is made to encroach upon his dominions. He only asks to be let alone, 
and he is a shrewd enough diplomatist to nip in the bud any attempts against 
his independence, from wheresoever they may come. 

The Frenchmen at Addis Ababa are on quite a different plane from the 
Frenchmen at Harrar, and consider themselves political rather than commercial 
pioneers. Indeed, M. Lagarde, the French Minister, behaves almost as if he were 
a viceroy. He has constructed a throne-room at his bungalow, and draped it with 
red-white-and-blue cotton material, so that it looks like an astrologer’s cabinet. 
When any one comes to call upon him, he mounts his throne and expects his 
visitor to sit at his feet. At one time I understand he tried this on even with 
Englishmen, but he has now been laughed out of that. When any of his 
countrymen appeal to him for protection, he informs them that he is not concerned 
with matters of trade but only with high politics. His head has evidently been 
turned by the friendliness which was displayed by Menelik when the French first 
inaugurated the fashion of playing at politics in Abyssinia. ‘They were so glib 
and so plausible that Menelik believed all they said and consented to all they 
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asked. It could not be long, however, before they were found out, and the 
Emperor has now gone to the opposite extreme of disbelieving everything they 
say. ‘‘ What liars these Frenchmen are!” he exclaimed to a friend of mine, on 
learning that French rumours of a British disaster at Khartoum had no foundation 
in fact. In the same way he is beginning to find out the Russians, in whom at 
one time he was inclined to place an inordinate confidence. I have never been 
able to understand exactly on what pretext the Russians ever intruded upon 
Abyssinian affairs. By no conceivable stretch of the imagination can it be 
pretended that Russia has any interests in that part of the world. She has 
evidently gone to the trouble and expense of establishing at Addis Ababa a 
pretentious diplomatic mission, with crowds of soldiers and secretaries, in order to 
help France to persuade Abyssinia to be troublesome to us in the Soudan. So 
far, all that she has obtained in return for her exertions has been the glorification 
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of the adventurer Leontieff, whom Menelik rashly entrusted with the administration 
of a province in the neighbourhood of Lake Rudolph, and whom his Majesty 
would now give anything to be rid of. The story of Leontieff is a very entertaining 
romance, which would take too long to relate here. His idea of colonising, as 
one of his retinue informed me, has been to shoot niggers like game, to raid 
their cattle and ivory, and to enrich himself by a process of devastation. The 
Emperor’s eyes have now, however, been opened to his proceedings, and it seems 
likely that his field of operations will shortly be restricted. 

The French traders at Addis Ababa are really too fine for their place. They 
did very well so long as they possessed more or less of a monopoly. One of 
them, M. Chefneux, is partner with M. Ilg, Menelik’s Swiss Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, as concessionaire of the Jibuti Railway, and they all consider themselves 
very great personages indeed. When Menelik grants them an audience, they go 
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away again if he keeps them waiting five minutes. But their day is done. They 
cannot compete with the Indian traders, who bring frugality, industry, and even 
honesty to bear, and therefore are not easy for a Frenchman to compete with. 
An Indian is content to travel down to the coast attended by one native servant 
and just the necessary amount of men to look after his baggage mules or camels. 
A Frenchman, on the other hand, thinks it necessary to travel like a prince, with 
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a great retinue of armed men, and the expense of this swallows up the greater 
part of his profits. Moreover, he labours under the delusion that anything is good 
enough to sell to a native, whereas his system of sharp practice, though it may 
pay for a moment, cannot do so permanently. Before my departure from Addis 
Ababa, I bad occasion to visit the store of one of the leading French traders, as 
some of my supplies were running out. He showed me several shelves of bottles, 
and I noticed in the two lower ones some very elaborate labels—‘‘ Grande Marque 
Extra Fine,” and all the rest of it. Moreover, many bottles were done up 
elaborately in wire, like the very choicest and oldest brands in Europe. My 
curiosity was pricked as to the market which the man could hope to find for such 
luxuries in the heart of Abyssinia; but he said, with a smile, “I don’t recommend 
those. They are intended for the natives, and contain the filthiest stuff you ever 
imagined.” ‘This struck me as a very eloquent as well as a very frank epigram 
upon the attitude of French colonial trade. 

The advantage which the French obtained by being first in the field is now 
rapidly fading away before the superiority of our methods and the superiority of 
our commercial honesty. The French themselves readily admit that Colonel 
Harrington, our representative at Addis Ababa, is an extremely able diplomatist, 
and he has certainly secured the confidence of the Emperor in a way that no 
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European diplomatist ever did before. He is feared as well as respected, and 
Menelik knows that he will stand no nonsense. 

“Our influence in Abyssinia,” wrote a Frenchman, who has spent many years 
in the country, “is sulle, archinulle, and has never existed there, save in the 
imagination of the promoters of the railway company. . . . The only nation which 
possesses a real and serious influence, imposed by fear, is the English, who use 
M. Lagarde as their catspaw. The English have at Addis Ababa a master in the 
art of diplomacy, a man who knows his own mind, who does not humiliate himself 
with humble entreaties, and who has obtained everything he desires, and will 
continue to do so, for he exacts it.” ‘This is an exaggeration in so far as concerns 
the statement that French influence never has existed in Abyssinia. Indeed, at 
one time it was almost paramount, and I believe that an able diplomatist could 
revive it again. At present, Menelik feels that he cannot trust the French ; while, 
as he told me when he received me in audience, he knows that what an Englishman 
says is a fact, and that what he undertakes to do is as good as done. 

Just as French laudatory articles on Abyssinia were spread out over many years, 
to pave the way for the flotation of a French railway into the country, so the 
whole of my remarks have been intended to lead up to a survey of the past, 
present, and future of that enterprise. On March gth, 1894, Menelik conceded to 
MM. Ilg and Chefneux the right to make a railway from Jibuti to Harrar, on to 
Addis Ababa, and thence to Kaffa and the White Nile. ‘This railway was started 
as a commercial enterprise, and money was obtained from ordinary investors, who 
were actuated by the ordinary expectation of dividends. ‘The promoters knew very 
well that the railway never could be a commercial success, and that it was 
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impossible that there ever should be any dividends. But they were content with 
what the articles of association have called “the gratuitous transfer” to the 
company of their rights in the concession. This, being interpreted, meant that 
they should receive (1) 8,000 shares; (2) £40,000 on the commencement of 
the second section from Harrar to Addis Ababa; (3) £40,000 more on the 
commencement of the third section towards Kaffa ; and (4) 100 founders’ shares. 
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The keynote of French policy in Abyssinia for a very long time was to 
raise up an adversary against England in the Valley of the Nile. Menelik lent 
himself to this idea for what he could get, and negotiations proceeded very far 
for the advance of a Franco-Abyssinian army against us at the time of Fashoda. 
Whether or not his professions of friendship for France ever meant anything, he 
has now certainly come to his senses, and understands that if he weakened himself 
by a fruitless struggle with Egypt, the only result would be that he would find 
himself threatened with a French occupation. He gave a concession to the 
French railway, with the idea that he would obtain arms and ammunition more 
easily and more cheaply. But he has since realised that, while the railway would 
make the transport of his guns easier, it would also enable the French to bring a 
formidable army into the heart of his empire at a moment’s notice. So he 
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hastened to modify his concession, and refused to allow the railway to have a 
terminus at Harrar. By a quibble, he fixed a place called El-Bah as the terminus, 
and gave it the name of Addis Harrar or New Harrar. It is sufficiently remote 
to eliminate danger, and at the same time sufficiently near to make the importation 
of arms very easy. For the commercial purposes of the railway, however, it will 
be of very little use, as the railway will not be able to divert the whole trade of 
Harrar, much of which will continue to follow the old caravan route. But even 
if the railway did secure the whole existing trade of Harrar, this would not suffice 
even to repay the expenditure. And this trade is rapidly falling away. During last 
year not a single Abyssinian merchant, coming from the interior, entered the place, 
though previously large numbers were wont to do so. The reason is that all the 
big merchants have already taken the Gallabat route. Gallabat is on the frontier 
of Abyssinia and Egypt, and the railway from Khartoum will be brought up the 
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Blue Nile very near to it. This is the natural channel for trade, which in two 
or three years will all go that way; and, railway or no railway, there will only 
remain to Jibuti and Zaila the trade of the provinces of Harrar and Shoa. 
The Soudan and Khartoum railway will take all the trade that has hitherto 
been brought to Harrar from the interior. The Kassala-Suakim Railway, when 
finished, will also deflect much of the trade which has hitherto been brought 
to Harrar. From Lake Rudolph to Gallabat, the trade will follow the Nile 
Railway and Suakim Railway routes. At present one corja (i.e. twenty pieces 
of American piece goods), imported wi@ Aden, Zaila, and Harrar to the Kaffa 
and other districts, costs in transport expenses alone about forty-five Maria 
Theresa dollars, while the cost of importing w/@ Alexandria and the Nile Railway 
to the same district will only be twenty-five dollars. This will kill all Harrar 
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trade with the interior, leaving only the Harrar and Shoa province trade. In two 
or three years the Harrar trade will be simply a local one in connection with the 
Harrar river and the Arusi country,—chiefly coffee. Thus the Jibuti Railway, if 
it reaches Harrar in two years, which is very doubtful, will get, say a quarter or 
a fifth of the total present trade. As the total present trade could never repay 
the shareholders, it is bound to be a ruinous concern. 

Knowing this, the officials of the railway have been content to allow the 
enterprise to proceed as slowly as possible, receiving their emoluments and 
delaying the day of reckoning as long as they can. In this matter they have 
been assisted considerably by circumstances. When, in December 1897, the Issa 
tribe of Somalis realised that the first surveys of the railway were being made, 
and that a railway would take away their only means of livelihood, they gave out 
that they would make forcible opposition to every step of the undertaking. 
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Accordingly the interim Governor of Jibuti made a provisional arrangement with 
the Okals (chiefs and elders of the Issas), undertaking not to survey or lay down 
lines for more than twenty kilometres from Jibuti without further notice. This 
extraordinary arrangement was intended to secure protection for French caravans 
going to and from Jibuti, at any rate until it should be necessary to proceed 
beyond the 2oth kilometre. The French, however, have never regarded treaties 
with natives as binding upon themselves; and so soon as the dry season came 
and the Issa tribes went off with their flocks in search of fresh pastures, the 
railway people quietly went on with their surveys further inland. The natural result 
followed: caravans were attacked, and reprisals only aggravated matters. The 
authorities of the railway company tried to hush up every outrage and summoned 
a palaver of the chiefs of the Issas, with whom they concluded a fresh truce. 
The work of the railway was to be allowed to continue slowly, the Issas undertaking 
not to interfere, in consideration of the payment of 12,000 rupees. Four thousand 
rupees were paid in the course of the year 1898, but demands for the balance 
were resolutely ignored, and the tribesmen again felt that they had been tricked. 
And the measures for defending the outposts of the company seem to have 
been, exceedingly insufficient. The outpost of the 62nd kilometre, for instance, 
found itself on a given day with only forty cartridges. After endless demands 
and protestations, it succeeded in obtaining a hundred cartridges more from 
Jibuti. When on February 22nd, 1899, this outpost was attacked by a_ large 
band of Issas, the authorities need not have been surprised. Six Italians, one 
young Swiss, and two native guards were killed, and five Europeans were wounded, 
including an Italian woman and her child. It is to be hoped that the relatives 
of some of the victims will take proceedings. against the company, whose non- 
payment of the 8,000 rupees due to the Issas was the direct cause of the attack. 
So far the only reply obtainable from the company has been that such attacks 
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are to be expected in a state of war. The existence of a state of war upon 
French territory does not seem to strike the directors of the company or the 
French authorities as anything extraordinary. Moreover, when the servants of 
the company were engaged, they were not warned of the likelihood of any danger, 
lest they should demand heavier wages in consequence. The only consolation 
offered was that energetic measures would be taken to ensure the security of the 
works. These energetic measures, however, consisted merely in despatching sixty 
marines to Jibuti. They landed on March 13th, 1899, but only remained there 
until June 13th. The withdrawal of the garrison was due to a demand made 
by Menelik, who threatened to cancel the concession for the railway if so 
many troops remained in French Somaliland. Meanwhile no protest is directed 
against the establishment. of an Indian garrison in British territory at Zaila. 

Now comes our opportunity. The Jibuti Railway has failed as a commercial 
enterprise. We must prevent the French Government from taking it up and 
utilising it as a stragetic instrument. If they do so, our prestige in Somaliland 
will perish, even Aden will suffer, and Jibuti may be utilised against us in the 
Soudan as a second Delagoa Bay. Already the fear of this has induced many 
merchants to migrate from Zaila to Jibuti. 

There are many ways in which England might interfere. The moment is 
highly auspicious for buying up the shares in the railway, as those in the Suez 
Canal were bought up by Disraeli. ‘Then we might negotiate with the French 
Government for the acquisition of French Somaliland by purchase or exchange. 
I hear that they would not be at all unwilling. Failing that, we ought to lose 
no time in constructing a railway from Berbera into the interior. Menelik’s 
consent is not necessary for a line up to our frontier at Ujawaji, a little south- 
west of Hargeisa, in the direction of Jigjiga. This has already been surveyed, 
and presents no difficulties, there being a steady rise all the way. ‘The distance 
on to Jigjiga is only forty miles over a plain, and Menelik should have no 
objection to a railway terminus at Jigjiga. But even if we only penetrated to 
our frontier at Ujawaji, all the Harrar and Shoa trade would be attracted, and 
we should tap all the trade of Ogaden and South-East Abyssinia. Moreover, the 
tribesmen of the district would be benefited, instead of being ruined, as they 
will be in the Issa country by the Jibuti line. 

I am convinced that the whole future of British influence in North-East Africa 
is at stake, and that, unless prompt measures are taken, our Government will be 
responsible for a disgraceful and irretrievable surrender. 


The news has just been made public that the French concesstonnatres of the Jibutil-Harrar-Addis 
Ababa Railway, which connects the capital of Abyssinia with the Ned Sea, have concluded an 
agreement with three English companies whereby the latter find the money needed for the 
construction of the line, and thus practically control the undertaking.—Ev. P. M. M. 
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PAUL KRUGER. 
A CHARACTER STUDY AND INTERVIEW. 
BY MRS. EMIL LUDEN. 
The following interview ts the result of a recent visit to Mr. Kruger, at The Hague, by a lady, 
restdent in Holland, whose political sympathies are with the Boers. For the opinions expressed 
the Editor of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE cannot accept responsibility, but is sure that the 


readers of the Magazine will be interested in having the Ex-President’s views on the situation, 
in his own words.—Evp. P.M. M. 


LMOST every child in England will have by this time drawn Kruger on the 
A flyleaf of his atlas. The tall chimneypot hat, the flat ‘ apple-pie” boots, 
the short trousers, the Bible, the long pipe, the oyster eyes, the Newgate 
frill, the flattened hair, are as well known as Mr, Chamberlain’s eyeglass, Sir 
William Harcourt’s chin, or Bismarck’s three hairs, and lend themselves as readily 
to elementary caricature. And when all these tempting peculiarities are bristling 
on the philistine hide of an “enemy ”—an unlettered farmer who has dared the 
“Empire,” an incomprehensible South African mongrel who prefers his own idea 
of Freedom to that of the great English race, their pictorial delineation naturally 
gives the keenest delight to the young artists. 

But if the children—young and old—of the Empire were to see the old man of 
the chimneypot hat and the oyster eyes in the flesh, they would acknowledge a 
property in him that they could not caricature, that spark of something magnificent 
with which God kindles the natural rulers of men. Men recognise it gladly, at 
once ; they follow it irresistibly; they call it Power, Inspiration, Genius. 

It generates in Paul Kruger'the superb force of relentless determination. His 
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will moves men—his energy inspires them. A passion of conviction, a triumph of 
belief flames out of his merest words, and smoulders luridly in his abstractions. 
“Can this be an old man?” one asks when he speaks—an ancient sinner with 
a keen eye for the money market?—a .. .” But he continues, and one listens, 
awed and silent, forgetting what he is or may be. The spirit of the supernatural 
hovers behind his voice. He de/ieves that God is with him, and when he ceases 
one believes it too. 

Uncouth of feature, deaf, half blind, ungainly of body, cursed with all the 
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conscious bighanded awkwardness of the uncultured, ineloquent, stumbling in harsh 
gutturals through a bastard “taal” that would (O ye gods!) murder a seraphic 
whisper, his personality, his ego, triumphs over the commonplace flesh, the slopshop 
clothes, the offending spittoon, and sings a grand song of exaltation above their 
ugliness. Can you picture a whirlwind confined in a mountain ? 
transformed into a sick dodo?—Well! that’s Paul Kruger! 

If he came to England the people would listen to him. The very ruggedness 
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Mr. Kruger at the Hague. 


of his words would attract, and public opinion would be caught up, and edified, in 
his faith.and trust,—it would see God in things. 

And yet people have met him at dinners and receptions and gone away 
unimpressed. ‘To the superficial “the President” is a disappointment. He does 
not dilate on the subject of the day, or “go in” for diplomatic small talk. He 
takes a polite but absent interest in wreaths, and the choral singing of societies. 
On his journeys lately he has even appeared perfectly resigned when the provincial 
eloquence of municipally surrounded mayors was hurled breathlessly from decorated 
platforms at screaming engines and ruthlessly departing railway carriages. 

He has come to Europe to do work—hard, deep work. The need of obtaining 
arbitration consumes him to the detriment of every other interest. Even the 
flattering adulation of crowds counts for nothing in his eyes, save as the voice of 
a frozen river that may in time battle and churn and escape beyond the ice 
of cautious governments and kings. The justice, the “fair play” principles of 
arbitration appeal to him so strongly that he cannot understand why England 
will not realise the harm that she is working for herself by refusing this neutral 
searchlight. 

“Will no one arbitrate?” he cried to me the other day at The Hague. “ Will 
no one give us a fair hearing, a chance of defending ourselves? We may have 
done wrongly; we have had our faults, our weaknesses ; we declared this war, but 
our hands were forced,—we can prove it! Let some one judge between this England 
and ourselves. Let some one judge!” 
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-“ But England will not hear of arbitration, President,” I said, “and we don’t 
want a European war!” 

“Flow can justice bring about a war?” he demanded fiercely. ‘We ask for 
light! We want the verdict of a neutral judge! We want justice! justice!” 

How I wished that newspaper readers in England could have heard him! that 
he could have stood on the benches of the House of Commons and pleaded for 
himself for “die Land” as he pleaded to me—a little nobody of an English- 
woman ! 

And that is part of the power of the man: he does not speak to an audience, 
nor choose his words with a view to effect ;—they well up in him spontaneously 
from the depths of his stricken heart. He is the heavy, clanging bell that voices 
the soul of a people. He will have lied in his time, like the rest of us—perhaps 
more, perhaps less—but when he pleads for ‘die Land,” when his great rough 
voice softens and grows like a woman’s who mourns for her sick child, he rings 
true with the heart-throbs of his fellow-countrymen. 

Then suddenly he cast his hands from each other as if they were rending 
earthly difficulties. “ But the Lord will help us!” he cried—‘‘ the Lord will help 
us! In the end we shall win! Be sure of it: we shall win! I do not know 
how or when, but it is a certainty to me we shall win. God is our strength. 
Worldlily speaking this war is in the hands of the two Governments (the Republics 
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and Great Britain), but God alone has it in His keeping. We shall win ! 


It is quite impossible to describe the pent-up fire of his words. ‘The crude 
construction of the “taal,” its violent intonations and ugly curtness, cast all chance 
of influencing strangers on the earnestness of the speaker. But this needful 


earnestness, this soul’s conviction, soared through the jagged sentences with 





Mr Kruger and his friends at The Hague. 
{On the Ex-President’s right is Dr. Leyds; on his left Mr, Fischer.} 
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almost the living joy of prophecy. Here was a man who entrusted his cause to 
the Lord of Hosts, and shouted it defiantly to the Heavens. Yet there was no 
pharisaicalness, no brag, no ‘‘I and the Almighty ” about him. It was a childlike 
faith in the invincibility of his ideal of “ Right” that inspired him. 

Every little advantage or repulse of the Boer commandoes is looked upon by 
him as a necessary link in the chain to victory. He bows humbly before what he 
considers the chastisements of God (and, poor old fellow! he must have thought 
that the Boers have been pretty wicked lately), and never gloats over the dis- 
comfiture of his enemies. The little scraps of war news that keep our excitement 
simmering between the morning and evening papers neither exalt nor depress him. 
The war is in the hands of God. It is the duty of the Boers to fight—as it is 
his duty now to wander from land to land seeking “justice.” All are vessels of 
God, to be used at His pleasure. Many yet may have to fall in battlhe—many 
more may perish homeless and brokenhearted. He too may die blind and helpless 
in a land that he knows not. Good,—it is God's will, and the triumph of Right 
and God’s victory will come in His own good time. 

But he suffers!—Heavens! how he suffers !—caged in gaudy hotel drawing- 
rooms; doomed to listen to endless speeches which he cannot hear, to receive 
long strings of useless persons; to “sit up and give paws,” as the Dutch say, 
when his stormy heart is breaking and his old body is longing for “ tante Sanna” 
and rest. He seeks “justice,” and is treated to sugarplums and toastings ; promises, 
deeds, and they send him floral offerings. 

“Don’t you think it awful,” I asked, “to be smothered with flowers and 
ribbons like an ‘ Easter ox,’ when your whole soul is aching with sadness ?” 

“‘T care nothing for the flowers!” he blurted out—‘ nothing! nothing! nothing ! 
The people who send them mean well, and I am grateful, but I care nothing for 
them,—nothing!” He threw his hands out from him in a kind of horror; one 
could see how the festive, the tawdry side of his visit to Europe, wearied and 
depressed him. 

Though he has fought with lions, battled with natives, struggled fiercely with 
all the countless dangers of a vast new land, his tempestuous life in Africa has 
ever rolled on freely, like a storm-cloud, gathering strength and character as it went. 
‘Till, at last, his word there became law—a young country grew up at his feet, and 
the “folk” around him began to change into a nation, with an ambitious future 
of possibilities before them. But here—in Europe! Think of it, and pity him! 

His photographs make him older than he really looks. ‘The homely, coarse 
features and the untidy beard force themselves upon the consideration,—and the 
expression, the essence of the man, has fled before the ordeal of the camera. 

Even at first sight the impression one gets of him is not prepossessing: a large, 
heavy face and two great hands on a mass of dark clothing. He does not rise 
from his ponderous chair unless absolutely necessary. One can see easily how 
irksome bodily movement has become to this valiant old fighter of battles. He 
looks up sharply when a stranger enters the room, then his head sinks on his 
chest again. He has never cultivated ‘‘company manners,” and his thoughts are 
all-absorbing. His hands are quite motionless, held finger-tip to finger-tip against 
his big loose body. 

A spittoon, munificently constructed for the contributions of the absent-minded, 
stands by his chair; a bottle of mineral water is generally near him. There is 
something very kindly in his eyes when he gives you his hand; one feels that 
happiness and good fortune would soon mellow him into geniality. 

He is painfully deaf, yet those who are used to talking to him do not raise 
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their voices greatly. He understands English only fairly well, and does not care 
to talk it. Still I find that he hears my English better than my Dutch; but that 
may be because my Dutch is still somewhat broken. 

He speaks the “taal” by preference, and it is a most difficult language to 
understand. In fact, I believe that if true progress is simply a justification of the 
old theory of “‘the survival of the fittest,” the “taal” must go under, whatever the 
future of the Republics may be. 

His thoughts form slowly, and are born at last in abrupt travail, throes of words 
and distress of gesture that are eloquent of passion. For his hands are only 
motionless when his tongue is passive. As he begins to speak the finger-tips part 
from each other with a wrench. He throws imaginary weights behind him, strikes 
the arms of his chair, and 
drops his hands heavily on 
his knees. Then, when he has 
cast his thought forth as only 
a strong man can, his finger- 
tips seek their fellows again, 
his eyes close, and the mask 
of abstraction is drawn down 
over the inscrutable face. 
Then the foolish turn away, 
shaking their heads: they 
would like him to air his 
grievances more —to talk a 
little. 

If any one looks thoroughly 
ua-German it is this remark- 
able descendant of that race. 
Neither has he the self- 
righteous yet “slim” features 
of the typical Dutch boer 
(which his portraits would 
lead one to expect); perhaps 
the long, somewhat obstinate 
upper lip might be found 





again in the “boerderys” of Mr. Kruger at home, April 24th, 1900. 
North Holland, but the nose Photo by Leo Weinthal. 


is too broad and fleshy for 

the real Dutch boer, and the eyes and forehead are those of a mystic pure and 
simple, whilst on near acquaintance the whole face has a power, a driving force of 
its own, that must be seen to be realised. 

The characteristic hands are square, with fingers that seem all one length. 
The nails are small, well formed, and would be fine if they were properly tended. 
Once in the turbulent past his left thumb got mangled terribly, so he hacked 
it off and cast it from him with a biblical literalness that speaks well for his 
nerves ; and now he makes no attempt to hide the smooth, shiny defect with long 
sleeves or cunning cuffs. It is part of Paul Kruger, that maimed hand, and tells 
his story with a realism that requires no rhetoric. 

He loves his home, his wife and his children with the love of a man who 
knows no worldly pleasures. Existence in the Transvaal is too serious a matter 
for surface emotions to find a place there. Life to the Transvaaler is a sombre, 
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deep-flowing river that bears his soul to heaven or hell. Faith is a reality—a 
personal helpmate—that delights in the dismal singing of psalms. Love is a God- 
given treasure sent to last a lifetime ; hatred, a legacy to be left to children and 
grandchildren, Freedom... but 
a Transvaaler does not fa/k of 
Freedom ! 

There is something Scotch in 
the quiet intensity of the Boer 
character. The Afrikander will - 
find small comfort in windy elo- 
quence, poetry, or the mischievous 
hurling of explosives. There is 
nothing Celtic about him; he 
will not prate about his “ distress- 
ful country,” but he will fight 
for it. ‘The Boers have not only 
remained pure-blooded white men 
in a land of inferior races, but 
they have some of the best blood 
of Europe in their veins. They 
are not composed of the scum 
of the earth and the restless 
riffraff of the nations, as so 
many seem to think. For years 
they have been a people with an 
ideal of Faith and Freedom. It 
is not England’s ideal, but it is 
theirs. For this Faith and Free- 
dom they left Europe. For Faith 
and Freedom they “trekked” 

Mr. and Mrs. Eloff and family northward ; again they “ trekked” 

(He is Mr. Kruger’s grandson, and acts as his private again—ever northward, north- 

secretary. ] © . 

Photo by the British Biograph Company. ward, ever away from men and 

cities and the clamour of tongues. 

And their ideal developed, intensified under the quiet, starlit skies, in the 
dumb solitude of the stupendous “veldt.” Faith and Freedom! Ask a Boer if he 
intends to lose them now! So to the old man who must wander onwards, seeking 
the favour of kings, dreams will rise of his dear African home, of the tender 
mother of his children, of peaceful farms and restless rivers. All the strange 
charm of “die Land,” which makes its children love it so entirely, will beckon 
and call to him with the glamour of a vision. 

“Oh! don’t you often wish yourself back there?” I asked him—“ especially 
when you get nothing but feasts and fine words in Europe ?” 

He looked at me for a moment, and a great pain came into his eyes. “I am 
old,” he said sorrowfully ; “1 could not go with the commandoes, as can President 
Steyn. I may be of some use here.” 

I was answered and silenced: there was a dignity of humility in his reply that 
forbade the farther probing of a wound that was raw and angry, but no more 
worth consideration in his eyes than was the heartache of his good old wife or 
his own passionate longings for his tortured country, when the future, the very 
existence of that land was at stake. 
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I had told him a little while before how sorry I was for “tante Sanna,” 
surrounded as she is by foes and all the dreary ghosts of a younger and a 
happier time. 

“TI am sorry for her too,” he answered, with the characteristic violent movement 
of his hands; ‘‘I have deep sorrow for her! But I have far, far more sorrow 
for ‘die Land.’ My wife has her children—six are with her still; and the English 
are kind to her, they have left her in her own home. But ‘die Land! die Land!’” 
and then his voice had died down suddenly, and I could not look at him for the 
tears in my eyes. 

“Two of my sons are dead,” he continued, flinging his momentary weakness 
away from him, and speaking spontaneously for the first time, as if to cover his 
emotion ; “they died on the battlefield. ‘Two are prisoners, one in St. Helena, one 
in Ceylon. I believe that two more are dead also, for I have not heard from 
them for nearly two months, and I know they were in the thick of the fight. 
But thirty-one sons and grandsons of mine are on the field yet. But I could not 
go with the commandoes—I could not.” 

The long lids fell over the tired sick eyes for a moment, and then he said: 
“T haye not heard from the wife for the last sixteen days, but she has six of the 
children with her, she is not to be pitied—at least, not as ‘die Land’ is!” 

And then the prayer of his heart, the ache that runs through all his musings, 
burst from him again with an exceeding bitter cry: “A fair hearing! if they 
would only give us a fair hearing! Will no one take up our cause? Will no one 
help us! Justice! I ask for justice! We are a little folk, but we have made 
great steps—we have given much.” 

He said that ‘‘die Land’ had offered more reforms in one week than an 
older country would make in forty years”; that it had given in on all points to 
England, “almost to the uttermost,” but that that uttermost was seized upon as a 
stumbling-block. He declared that an English despatch was on the seas stating 
that ‘nothing but force will avail” when England’s statesmen came to treat with him. 

“England,” he cried a few days ago, “wanted to monopolise everything, and 
they have go/ all our monopolies, but they can’t have a monopoly -of freedom. 
They cannot take our freedom from us.” 

But, as I have said, one must see the man—one must hear him speak—to 
get at the heart of his words, the passionate agony of his sorrow. I have tried 
to translate literally, repeating all that I remember of his conversation to myself 
in Dutch, and then writing it down word for word in English. But to my bitter 
disappointment the translation is often jerky where the original was grand— 
unfinished and petulant when I would make it impressive. English somehow 
sounds thin and tinkering after the “taal”: not that that hideous mode of speech 
is in any way equal to good Anglo-Saxon, but I expect that Kruger would make 
another choice of words if he spoke in English, and I unfortunately am not clever 
enough to divine what they might be. 

Paul Kruger stands out before us now in all the hard, fierce light that a 
national calamity can throw upon its victims. ‘The eyes of an entire continent 
are turned upon him in sympathetic if somewhat vulgar curiosity. Behind him is 
the din of war—the groans and misery of a dying people. 

He has held the casting vote of the fate of a nation in his hand, and he has 
thrown it! And still—though it seems to have brought the horrors of dissolution 
to his State—though many of the great ones of the earth ignore him, and arbitra- 
tion, his last human hope, is denied—he bids his people fight on against over- 
whelming numbers. Whether he is directed by a great obstinacy, or an inspired 
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certainty of final victory, time alone will show. England dubs him obstinate, 
Europe gazes at him with startled awakening eyes and wonders if he is grand. 

There is another side of his character that I have hardly touched upon—the 
quiet home side. And by “home side” I mean those traits and peculiarities that 
are best remembered in “the piping times of peace.” 

Although—except for the snobberies of feminine ambition—he will never have 
been a coveted guest at a ladies’ tea-party, he has a quiet sense of humour that 
endears him to many, and yet has sometimes cost him the friendship of the 
hypersensitive ; he can say witty and sharp things without moving a muscle of his 
face, even that tell-tale feature the mouth being almost entirely under his command. 
I remember a young fellow telling me how at one of the famous Pretoria audiences, 
where the President and his colleagues sat against the wall in a row and smoked 





Mr. Kruger in Paris. 
Photo by the British Bioscope and Mutoscope Company. 


in a heavy collective silence, the old man had suddenly turned to the shrinking 
young stranger and asked him to find a newspaper and read it aloud to the 
assembly. But every subject was objected to, and rejected with scorn, before the 
miserable reader had got through the first lines of it; and at last, when he laid 
aside the journal with the determination of despair, the President had glanced at 
him with twinkling eyes and bidden him hurry away home to look up something 
worth reading about. 

The “ beautiful” is the “unknown God” to him, at whose altar he has never 
learned to worship. Amsterdam is an artistic medley of ancient gables, high 
bridges, old-world corners, and drowsy, tree-shadowed canals. Yet when he visited 
it a few weeks ago the only record of praise he left behind him that has reached 
my ears was admiration of a heraldic design cut out of a turnip and placed upon 
his dinner table. This must have so delighted the old gentleman that the vandal 
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cook who perpetrated the abomination got a special compliment when he should 
have been taken out and shot under the shadow of Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Nacht Wacht.” 

His intimate knowledge of the Scriptures is marvellous. The Bible is his only 
book of recreation and refreshment. Friends have told me that when translating 
his speeches into English (at the laying of foundation-stones or other public 
ceremonies) it is almost impossible even for a ‘‘ Dominie” to keep pace with his 
rapid quotations. A friend of mine once undertook to be his interpreter, but stuck 
hopelessly in a lengthy chapter of Isaiah. So he begged an English clergyman 
who was standing by to assist him; but the parson plunged into a perfect mire 
of half-remembered texts, and floundered pitifully, till the President slapped him 
on the shoulder with a dour shake of his head, a good-natured twitching about 
his mouth, and a “ Man! man! and you fancied that you knew your Bible!” 

In spite of his upper lip, Paul Kruger is not above owning when he is in the 
wrong. Once, in the eighties, he and Dr. Leyds fell out about an affair of state. 
The President was domineering and obstinate, and the young official trembled 
before him, but would not give way in a question on which he was convinced that 
his chief was entirely at fault. The meeting ended stormily, and the Doctor went 
home to face gloomy reflections amidst the ruins of the airy arches on which he 
had been running an imaginary career. Resignation and its consequences stared 
him in the face. ‘I am ruined,” he said to himself. 

Late in the night the bell rang, and the startled watcher hastened to the 
door: a belated bell-ringer in Pretoria is an event. He looked out wonderingly 
into the African night. 

“Leyds, I have just walked round to say that you were right and I was 
wrong!” Then the President turned silently back to bed and ‘“‘tante Sanna” 
with that still reward in his heart that always comes to a man when he makes 
peace with himself at last. And if Leyds sat up yet later to rebuild his airy 
arches and castles, they will have unconsciously taken a stronger, more probable 
form; for he will have realised that night, as he never did before, that his future 
was held in the firm grasp of an honest and a great man. 


But Kruger in the future! What is in store for him? Will he grow stone 
blind and deaf, and linger through years of angry second childhood, clamouring 
for ‘‘justice”? Will he, like Moses, die within sight of the promised land—with 
the joy-bells of arbitration pealing in his ears, and a “free” purified Transvaal 
stretching out before him? Will he return to Pretoria, a president again (and he 
would tell you that with God “ ad/ things are possible”), but one who has learned 
bitter lessons, as he has given hard blows—a president with a terrible past, and 
a strengthened belief in the earthly punishments of God ? 

We cannot tell. But when, in after years, the grain still grows in dark blood 
patches above the fattened African soil, when the plough turns up white bones 
and dirt-choked guns and buttons, and the children ask, “Why was the war? 
Who made it?” may the mothers tell his story tenderly to the little ones—may 
the fathers forgive him his errors and his weaknesses for the sake of the love that 
he bore for “die Land” and the faith that he had in its strength! 





Mars at the Telephone: ‘‘ Well, well, what is it? who is it?” 
Voice in Telephone : ‘* Tesla.” 


Mars; ‘‘Who on earth is ‘ Tesla’?"” 
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SIGNALLING TO MARS. 
BY SIR ROBERT BALL, F.R.S. 


REMEMBER an occasion when the scientific world received a veritable 
| ‘‘message from Mars,” which excited the liveliest interest and astonishment. 

I am not now referring to the admirable play which we have all enjoyed, 
and whose title is expressed by the words just written; I am thinking of the 
meeting of the British Association which was held at Plymouth in the year 1877. 
This particular meeting, otherwise memorable from the circumstance that the 
marvellous instrument which we know as the telephone was then first made known 
to some of us, was by a singular coincidence the occasion on which one of the 
most striking astronomical discoveries of the century was first announced on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

It was on August rith, 1877, that Professor Asaph Hall, using the great 
refracting telescope in the observatory of Washington, discovered two minute 
satellites revolving about the planet Mars. Having taken another couple of nights 
to verify and complete his observations, he despatched the telegram to Europe 
which was read at the British Association. 

Many of us will remember the keen interest which this discovery excited. 
Had not previous great observers, including even Sir William Herschel himself, 
toiled, yet toiled ineffectually, to discover moons circling about this planet? Had 
not Tennyson, assured of the absence of satellites, spoken of the “ moonless 
Mars”? It was reserved for the distinguished American astronomer, on the 
occasion we have mentioned, to be successful where his predecessors, less fortunate 
in their instruments and opportunities, had failed. If Professor Hall had found 
even a single moon attendant on the ruddy planet, the discovery would have 
rendered his name for ever famous in the annals of great observers. But his 
industry and skill met with a far more splendid reward: he discovered a second 
moon, and he pointed out to us the extraordinarily rapid movement of this inner 
satellite, which in three or four hours had moved from one side of the planet to 
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the other. Nay, further, he was able to announce, even in the earliest days 
of his discovery, one of the great facts which these satellites disclose—he was 
able to tell us the weight of the planet Mars. This was of much importance, 
because the weight of a planet is an astronomical element about which there is 
always some uncertainty unless a satellite belonging to the planet can be made 
to give its definite pronouncement on the subject. 

My reason in now referring to this matter of somewhat ancient history is to 
call attention to the date when the discovery was made. I should not perhaps 
say the date—I should rather say the month of the year. Asaph Hall’s famous 
observation was made in August; and this is a fact which all who desire to see 
wonderful sights in Mars should lay to heart. ‘They need never expect to obtain 
very attentive hearing from the astronomical world unless they are able to say 
their observations of the planet have been made in or about the month of August. 
Do not, please, let it be inferred from this statement that Mars is in a favourable 
position for observation in August of every year. This is, indeed, by no means 
the case. For example, Mars is not at the present moment in a really good 
position for observation ; but next August it cannot be observed at all. Perhaps 
a few words of explanation will be necessary. 

The Earth and Mars and the Sun come into line, with the Earth between the 
two other bodies, once every two years and two months, or, to be more accurate, 
once every seven hundred and eighty days. When this is the case, Mars is said 
to be in opposition, and comes on the meridian at midnight. The planet is then 
in general much nearer to us than when he occupies any other position. If the 
orbits of the Earth and of Mars were each exact circles, then the distance between 
Mars and the Earth at each opposition would of course be always the same; and 
accordingly every two years and two months the planet would be in a good 
position for observing, and every one of these periods of good seeing would be 
“equally advantageous with every other. But the tracks of the Earth and of Mars 
are ellipses, not circles. Mars, in fact, departs so considerably from a circle that 
the distance from the Earth to the planet at the time of opposition is in some 
cases twice as great as it is at other times. We know, of course, that if the 
distance of an object be doubled, the apparent size it presents is reduced to one- 
fourth, and consequently the features on Mars are seen four times as well during 
favourable oppositions as they are at unfavourable. 

We thus obtain a guide as to the occasions on which the planet can be seen 
to the greatest possible advantage. The point in the Earth’s track which approaches 
most closely to the orbit of Mars is that which our Earth occupies on August 26th 
in each year. On that particular day the Earth passes between the Sun and that 
point of the heavens in which Mars must be situated when he is nearest to the 
Sun. In like manner, on February 22nd in each year the Earth passes between 
the Sun and that point in the heavens in which Mars must be situated when he 
is at the greatest distance from the Sun. We can now readily obtain the principles 
which will guide us in determining whether an opposition is, or is not, favourable 
to the study of the features of the planet. If it should happen that the opposition 
occurred actually on August 26th, then Mars would be at the best possible position, 
and as near as it can come to the Earth under any possible circumstances. If, 
on the other hand, the opposition should happen to take place on February z2nd, 
it would then be about as unfavourable as possible; for if the opposition happened 
at any other time of the year, the Earth and the planet would be nearer together. 
We thus see that we have by the date alone a very fair test as to the excellence 
of any opposition of Mars for the purpose of a minute scrutiny of its surface. 
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The nearer that date is to August 26th the better the opportunity, while the 
nearer that date is to February 22nd the worse the opportunity. 

For an opposition of Mars to take place at the most favourable time is a 
somewhat rare occurrence. It did, however, happen.in 1877, when the opposition 
occurred on September 5th, which was only ten days after the best conceivable 
date. It was the knowledge of this circumstance which induced Professor Asaph 
Hall to take advantage of this exceptional opportunity, and to undertake that 
careful search for the satellites of Mars which was crowned with such remarkable 
success. ‘Those of us who remember the appearance of Mars as a glorious ruddy 
orb in the autumn of 1877 will easily appreciate the significance of an opposition 
which occurred at the right time. We had another fairly good opposition in 1892, 
and there will be another in 1g¢e9. 

I have introduced this little discussion for the purpose of explaining the remark 
that astronomers never expect any startling discoveries to be made about Mars, 
its satellites, or its markings, unless those discoveries are made in either August 
or September. I hope I have made it clear that we do not mean that such 
discoveries may be looked for every August and September; but it is certainly 
true that the conditions of observations cannot, from the nature of things, be 
exceptionally favourable unless in the two months mentioned. 

This consideration finds its significance in connection with the paragraphs which 
have been going the round of the papers within the last few weeks as to certain 
alleged remarkable phenomena presented by this planet. Every astronomer who 
reads these statements, and is asked to believe that strange manifestations are 
apparent from this neighbouring world, will at once say that, as such things were not 
seen when the opposition was really favourable, it is in the highest degree unlikely 
that they are to be seen now, when the opposition is about as bad as it can be. 
If these wonderful things had veritable existence, it is not in January or February 
that we should be reading of them; for, as already remarked, in such months as 
these we can never expect important observations to be made of Mars. No one 
who has ever looked at the glory of that planet in an August or September 
opposition, and its comparative feebleness when the opposition occurs in less 
favoured months, will hesitate for a moment in viewing with very grave doubts 
any statements of alleged signs in the planet at the present time. I do not, 
indeed, go so far as to say that it is absolutely impossible for a discovery to be 
made about the globe of Mars at a February opposition, but the improbability 
of such an achievement is so exceedingly great that an unusual amount of 
testimony of the very strongest kind would be required to outweigh the presumption 
against it. 

For this reason alone, even if there were not many others, astronomers attach 
no importance whatever to certain statements about Mars which have recently 
obtained considerable circulation. Whether there are inhabitants on that planet 
we have not the slightest idea. Even if there are inhabitants it would be extremely 
doubtful whether they are conscious of the existence of this earth, or feel any 
desire to communicate with us. But we may be certain that if there are inhabitants 
on Mars, and if they have been so ill advised as to have chosen the present time 
for making efforts to cause some demonstration which shall be perceptible to this 
earth, then their astronomical knowledge must be in a deplorable condition. They 
have chosen as the occasion for such efforts the very worst possible opposition. If 
the Martians are intelligent, they ought to know that a signal to be perceptible 
two miles off has to be four times as big as a signal perceptible one mile off, 
and that consequently they would be making an utterly foolish waste of their 
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powers if they attempted any communications at a time so inappropriate as the 
present. 

These considerations may perhaps help to dispose of the recent statements 
regarding Mars which have obtained wide circulation, though we may be glad to 
think that the credence attached to them seems generally not greater than they 
deserve. But, as the discussion of possible Martian signals recurs from time to 
time, it may be worth while to recall a.few of the conditions bearing on the 
question. 

The distance of Mars from the Sun varies. It is sometimes as much as 
153,000,000 miles, and it is sometimes as low as 127,000,000 miles. ‘The track 
that the Earth follows is much more nearly circular than is the track of Mars, but 
still there is an appreciable change between the distances of the Earth from the 
Sun at the different seasons. The actual distance between the two bodies is 
sometimes as great as g3,500,000 miles, and sometimes as small as 90,500,000 
miles. A very little consideration of these figures will show how the very best 
possible position of Mars is to be obtained. As the track of our Earth lies far 
inside that of Mars, it is obviously essential that when we come closest to the 
planet its distance from the Sun should be at its lowest point—that is to say, at 
127,000,000 miles. On the other hand, the Earth should then stretch out as far 
as possible to meet Mars; but it can never stretch more than 93,500,000 miles 
from the Sun, and consequently even under the very most favourable circumstances, 
which can, in fact, never be quite realised, the distance between the Earth and 
Mars cannot be under 33,500,002 miles. It may, indeed, be said that 35,000,000 
miles is nearly the lowest value to which the distance can decline under the 
present conditions of the orbits, and this can only occur when the opposition takes 
place close to August 26th. We may mention that when the first satellite of Mars 
was discovered by Professor Hall, on August 17th, 1877, the distance from the 
planet to the Earth was then 36,000,000 miles, which was still a million miles over 
the lowest distance to which it could sink with the concurrence of the best 
conditions. The question then arises as to the kind of signal which could be 
transmitted across a distance of 35,000,000 miles. Here again it is necessary for 
me to go into a few details. 

A man standing on a hill a mile distant is not a large object, but yet he is 
big enough to be perceptible—that is to say, the little image which he makes 
on the retina is sufficient to excite a distinct impression. Without any optical 
assistance, however, such as might be afforded by a binocular or a telescope, it 
would require very sharp vision to make out the signals that a man _ was 
transmitting to you from that distance. We were told by Sir Redvers Buller that 
the singularly acute vision of the Boers gave them certain relative advantages in 
their marksmanship in the early stages of the war; but even with the keenest vision 
ever given to a man a human being two or three miles off would not be a yery 
distinct object to an observer who had no telescopic aid. 

Let us now consider what help a telescope gives. There is an approximate 
rule which we may employ for the purpose of explaining the power of the telescope 
for such purposes as the present. It is not exactly the magnifying power of the 
instrument which is involved. The magnifying power depends on the eyepiece 
that is used, and admits of practically indefinite increase ; but there is no advantage 
gained in pushing the magnifying power beyond a certain point, which depends 
on the aperture of the telescope. With every increase of magnifying power the 
brightness of the image is necessarily diminished. Unless, therefore, the telescope 
employed is sufficiently large to supply the image with the necessary quantity of 
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light, any gain from the enlargement of the image may be more than neutralised 
by its faintness. 

An estimate of the efficiency of the telescope for a purpose of this sort is given 
by what is called the “space penetrating” power of the instrument. We may 
measure this conveniently by taking the diameter of the object-glass and comparing 
it with the diameter of the pupil of the eye. For instance, in a very fine and 
large telescope, the diameter of the object-glass may be a hundred times as much 
as the diameter of the pupil. In such a case we say that the telescope has a 
space penetrating power of a hundred—in other words, an object just visible to 
the naked eye would be still visible in such an instrument if it were borne to a 
hundred times its distance. If, therefore, making the most extreme supposition, 
we set down three miles as the limiting distance with which a man could be 
discerned with the unaided eye, we should dave three hundred miles as a major 
limit to the distance at which he could be discerned with the most powerful 
telescope, even if all atmospheric interferences and other sources of loss could be 
avoided. 

This simple consideration shows how idle it is to expect that objects would be 
visible on the heavenly bodies unless those objects had dimensions altogether 
greater than any we can associate with the operations of human endeavour. Take 
for instance, the case of the Moon, which is only 240,000 miles away from us. 
A man placed upon the Moon would be necessarily totally invisible even in our 
best telescopes, for we have seen that three hundred miles would be certainly the 
very utmost limit at which an object the size of a man could be discerned, and 
yet the Moon is eight hundred times as far as this limit. You might as _ well 
expect to be able to see with the naked eye a single bee at a distance of ten miles 
as expect to see on the Moon an object the size of a man, even with the biggest 
telescope. In fact, to use an illustration that I have given elsewhere, an object 
on the Moon which was just large enough to be discernible with the help of one 
of our most powerful telescopes would have to be at least as great as St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Even then it must be remembered that we should not be able with 
any telescope whatever to distinguish the details of the object. It would only be 
recognised sufficiently to be indicated by a touch with the point of a pencil in 
making a sketch .of the moon. 

It is now a matter of simple proportion to find what the dimensions of the 
signals would have to be so that if made on the planet Mars they should be 
visible to us who live on the Earth, We have seen that under the most 
favourable circumstances Mars must be nearly 35,000,000 miles from us. In 
other words, we infer that under no combination of circumstances can Mars 
approach us closer than about one hundred and fifty times the present distance 
from the Earth to the Moon. ‘To see, therefore, an object on Mars, even with 
the best telescope that was ever constructed, that object must have dimensions 
on a scale one hundred and fifty times as great as the smallest object visible in 
the Moon with the help of the same instruments. We have seen that a_ building 
as big as St. Paul’s Cathedral on our satellite would about represent the size of 
the smallest visible object on the Moon; we therefore infer that a building would 
have to be one hundred and fifty times as long and one hundred and fifty times 
as broad as St. Paul’s, to be discernible as the smallest point on Mars. 

Assuming that there were inhabitants of Mars who were desirous of making 
signals to the Earth by the waving of a flag, that flag would hardly be distinct 
enough for such a purpose unless it were at least ten times as long as the 
smallest visible point, and had breadth in proportion. We are thus led to the 
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conclusion that a flag, say some three hundred miles long and two hundred 
miles broad, or perhaps about as large as Ireland, would be necessary for the 
purpose. If ae could imagine a flag of these colossal dimensions on a flag pole 
say five hundred miles long, and if the Martians availed themselves of the next 
favourable opposition, say in 1909, to make arrangements for waving this colossal 
flag to and fro, and if some of our most skilful astronomers, provided with the 
very largest and most perfect telescopes, and situated on the loftiest mountains 
on which observatories have ever been placed, were to be studying the surface 
of Mars, they might, I grant, perceive the waving of the flag, and might possibly 
be able to receive certain indications therefrom. But it would be no use for the 
Martians to make this attempt at the present opposition. A flag the size of 
Ireland would be quite too small under existing conditions. Even if the flag were 
as large as the United Kingdom it weuld not be sufficient. 

I think this illustration alone will suffice to show the absurdity of the notion— 
if, indeed, it was ever seriously entertained—that the inhabitants of this Earth can 
ever exchange intelligent signals with the inhabitants of Mars. But it is asked, 
whether the inhabitants of Mars, disdaining altogether the use of gross material 
signals like those of waving flags, may not be successful with signals of some 
other type? May they not, for instance, employ some more refined process, 
in which an adaptation suggested by that blessed word “electricity” may be 
available for the purpose? He would certainly be rash who now attempted to 
indicate the limits of what electricity may do for us in the future so far as 
this Earth is concerned. We now talk familiarly with its aid between London and 
Paris; we expect before long to be able to hold a conversation with our friends 
in Rome. We are assured that we shall have ere long a telephone exchange by 
which the various capitals of Europe will be placed within. conversing reach of 
each other. 

It is, however, the telegraphy without wires that we think of in the present 
connection. ‘That beautiful invention with which the name of Marconi is associated 
has accomplished feats which transcend anything that could have been dreamed 
of a few years ago. When Herz made his famous experiments, in which he 
succeeded in transmitting electro-magnetic waves a few feet, he could hardly have 
realised the recent development of his great discovery. It is now possible for the 
master of a ship at sea to communicate with another ship far below the horizon, 
and, indeed, fifty miles away. Valuable lives have been already saved by the 
marine application of this wireless telegraphy. Who shall say what limits are to 
be placed to the developments of this most marvellous process for utilising the 
vibrations of the ether? I do not know whether Signor Marconi himself entertains 
the hope that it will ever be possible to transmit messages across the Atlantic by 
his admirable method. Let us, however, assume for a moment that such a vast 
extension of wireless telegraphy is conceivable. Let us even assume that the 
whole of our Earth is to be included within the area over which the wireless 
telegraph signals would in time be extended. Yet I think we shall find that even 
if this degree of success, at present hardly to be anticipated, were achieved, we 
should still be hopelessly, if not quite immeasurably, distant from any rational 
prospect of success in transmitting appreciable electro-magnetic waves across the 
space between the Earth and Mars. 

It is essential to observe the fundamental difference between the transmission of 
a signal along thé wire in the ¢ase of ordinary telegraphy and the transmission 
of a signal in the case of the wireless telegraphy. In the former case, as_ the 
message travels along the wire, or pethaps I ought to say, more accurately, through 
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the ether in the wire and in its vicinity, it experiences no losses beyond those 
which are incident to the resistance of the wire and the leakage en route. The 
amounts of these losses are simply proportional to the length of the journey: these 
losses may be made so low that the wonderful achievements of cable telegraphy 
and the telephone have been rendered possible ; this is at least a sufficiently precise 
statement of the facts for our present purpose. But the case is totally different 
when a message is being transmitted through space by wireless telegraphy. 
The message clearly emanates in this case not along one particular direction, as in 
wire telegraphy, but is diffused in every direction. The undulations in the ether 
from the wireless telegraphic apparatus are dispersed like the radiance from the 
sun in heaven, which spreads over an ever-widening sphere ; they are not limited to 
one narrow prescribed course, and consequently their effectiveness declines as the 
distance increases much more rapidly than does the intensity of the electric current 
transmitted along a wire. ‘To use the ordinary expression, the intensity of an 
effect spreading in ail directions decreases inversely as the square of the distance. 
The light from the Sun is reduced to a fourth when the distance is doubled ; it is 
reduced to a hundredth when the distance is increased tenfold. In like manner 
the intensity of the undulations from the Marconi signalling apparatus decreases 
with the square of the distance, if not indeed ina ratio higher still. It is, however, 
still to be hoped that success in concentrating the waves in a particular direction 
may be attained in some degree. If this could be done, the figures now given 
might need some alteration, though none which would affect the validity of the 
conclusion aimed at. 

Let us suppose that the signalling power of wireless telegraphy had been 
advanced to such a perfection that it was possible to transmit a signal across a 
distance of eight thousand miles—that is to say, across a distance equal to the 
diameter of the Earth. I think it will be admitted that this is a very liberal 
supposition. ‘The Moon is, however, at a distance of about thirty times the Earth’s 
diameter, and therefore, even supposing that Marconi’s waves could be sent across 
the Earth’s diameter, yet to be appreciable at the distance of the Moon, which 
is thirty times greater, the intensity of those waves would have to be not merely 
thirty times, but thirty times thirty—that is, the efficiency must be nine hundred 
times as great as I have supposed. In other words, even if the whole Earth 
were brought within the domain of wireless telegraphy, the system would still 
have to be improved nine hundred times as much again before the Moon could 
also be brought within the sphere of influence. 

And now let us apply this reasoning to Mars. I have shown that at its very 
closest approach Mars must still be some 35,000,000 miles from our Earth—that 
is to say, even under the most favourable circumstances, the ruddy planet is at 
a dis‘ance from us which must be more than four thousand times as great as the 
Karth’s diameter. Here again we can apply the simple test of numerical calculation. 
Assuming, as we have already explained, that the intensity of the effect decreases 
like the law of gravitation, with the inverse square of the distance, we see that 
the effect of a wireless telegraphic signal transmitted across a distance equal to 
the diameter of the Earth would be further reduced to a mere sixteen-millionth 
part if it had to travel over the distance to Mars. In other words, even if 
wireless telegraphy attained the utmost perfection that I suppose even its most 
sanguine advocates could possibly dream of, yet the efficiency of the apparatus 
would have to be increased a thousandfold, and then a thousandfold again, and 
finally multiplied by another sixteen, before an appreciable signal could be transmitted 
to Mars, 
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We have read much in the papers of the remarkable experiments of Tesla, which 
have deservedly obtained so much attention; but I think that, regarded as an agent 
for intercommunication with the planetary bodies, we must apply to ‘Tesla’s 
investigations the same tests as those we have already indicated for wireless 
telegraphy. Even though electrical phenomena produced in any one place were 
sufficiently intense to be appreciable by suitable instruments all over the Earth, that 
intensity would have to be enhanced another sixteen million-fold before they would 
be appreciable on the planet Mars. ‘To those who will consider what sixteen 
millions means, I think the probabilities of the case are fairly apparent. ‘There 
are not sixteen million aches between London and Lancaster. A man _ sixteen 
million mnutes old would be upwards of ¢hirty years of age. Sixteen million grains 
of wheat would weigh a Zou. 

I commenced this article with showing that no alleged phenomena on the 
surface of Mars are likely to receive much attention from those acquainted with 
astronomy unless the observations have been made in August or September. I 
end it by saying that no electric signalling to Mars appears to me to be possible, 
for the simple reason that the apparatus would have to be: sixteen million times 
as efficient as that which would suffice to do for wireless telegraphy far more 
than even its most ardent champions have yet, so far as I know, ventured to 
claim for it. 

I do not, of course, say that electric waves may not traverse such a distance 
as that between the Earth and Mars: the fact that sunlight reaches Mars, and that 
it is thence reflected back to us shows, of course, that ethereal waves can, and do, 
traverse that distance. What we do assert is that the source of waves adequate to 
accomplish such a feat must be on such a scale as to be hopelessly beyond the 
power of man to initiate or control. 

The subject of alleged communication with Mars therefore seems to me to be 
undeserving of serious attention. 
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A. T. QUILLER- 
COUCH. 


[IN a General Order issued from the Horse-Guards on New Year’s Day, 1836, His 
Majesty, King William IV., was pleased to direct, through the Commander-in-chief, 
Lord Hill, that “with the view of doing the fullest justice to Regiments, as well as 
to Individuals who had distinguished themselves in action against the enemy,” an 
account of the services of every Regiment in the British Army should be published 
under the supervision of. the Adjutant General. 

With fair promptitude this scheme was put in hand, under the editorship of 
Mr. Richard Cannon, Principal Clerk of the Adjutant General’s Office. The duty 
of examining, sifting, and preparing the records of that distinguished Regiment 
which I shall here call the Moray Highlanders (concealing its real name for reasons 
which the narrative will make apparent) fell to a certain Major Reginald Sparkes ; 
who in the course of his researches came upon a number of pages in manuscript 
sealed under one cover and docketed “ Memoranda concerning Ensign D. M. J. 
Mackenzie. J. R., Jan. 3rd, 1816”—the initials being those of Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
James Ross, who had commanded the 2nd Battalion of the Morays through the 
campaign of Waterloo. The cover also bore, in the same handwriting, the word 
“ Private,” twice underlined: 

Of the occurrences related in the enclosed papers—of the private ones, that is— 
it so happened that of the four eye-witnesses none survived at the date of Major 
Sparkes’ discovery. They had, moreover, so carefully taken their secret with them 
that the Regiment preserved not a rumour of it. Major Sparkes’ own commission 
was considerably more recent than the Waterloo year, and he at least had heard no 
whisper of the story. It lay outside the purpose of his inquiry, and he judiciously 
omitted it from his report. But the time is past when its publication might 
conceivably have been injurious ; and with some alterations in the names—to carry 
out the disguise of the Regiment—it is here given. The reader will understand 
that I use the 7Psisstma verba of Colonel Ross.—Q.] 


HAD the honour of commanding my Regiment, the Moray Highlanders, on 
| the 16th of June, 1815, when the late Ensign David Marie Joseph Mackenzie 
met his end in the bloody struggle of Quatre Bras (his first engagement). 
He fell beside the colours, and I gladly bear witness that he had not only borne 
himself with extreme gallantry, but maintained, under circumstances of severest trial, 
a coolness which might well have rewarded me for my help in procuring the lad’s 
commission. And yet at the moment I could scarcely regret his death, for he 
Copyright r90r by A. T. Quiller-Couch, in the United States of America. 
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went into action under a suspicion so dishonouring that, had it been proved, no 
amount of gallantry could have restored him to the respect of his fellows. So at 
least I believed, with three of his brother officers who shared the secret. These 
were Major William Ross (my half-brother), Captain Malcolm Murray, and Mr. 
Ronald Braintree Urquhart, then our senior ensign, Of these, Mr. Urquhart fell 
two days later, at Waterloo, while steadying his men to face that heroic shock in 
which Pack’s skeleton regiments were enveloped yet not overwhelmed by four 
brigades of the French infantry. From the others I received at the time a 
promise that the accusation against young Mackenzie should be wiped ‘off the 
slate by his death, and the affair kept secret between us. Since then, however, 
there has come to me an explanation which—though hard indeed to credit—may, 
if true, exculpate the lad. I laid it before the others, and they agreed that if, in 
spite of precautions, the affair should ever come to light, the explanation ought 
also in justice to be forthcoming ; and hence I am writing this memorandum. 

It was in the late September of 1814 that I first made acquaintance with 
David Mackenzie. A wound received in the battle of Salamanca—a shattered ankle 
—had sent me home invalided, and on my partial recovery I was appointed to 
command the 2nd Battalion of my Regiment, then being formed at Inverness. To 
this duty I was equal; but my ankle still gave trouble (the splinters from time to 
time working through the flesh), and in the late summer of 1814 I obtained leave 
of absence with my step-brother, and spent some pleasant weeks in cruising and 
fishing about the Moray Firth. Finding that my leg bettered by this idleness, we 
hired 2 smaller boat and embarked on a longer excursion, which took us almost 
to the south-west end of Loch Ness. 

Here, on September 18th, and pretty late in the afternoon, we were overtaken 
by a sudden squall, which carried away our mast (we found afterwards that it had 
rotted in the step), and put us for some minutes in no little danger; for my 
brother and I, being inexpert seamen, did not cut the tangle away, as we should 
have done, but made a bungling attempt to get the mast on board, with the 
rigging and drenched sail; and thereby managed to knock a hole in the side of 
the boat, which at once began to take in water. ‘This compelled us to desist 
and fall to baling with might and main, leaving the raffle and jagged end of the 
mast to bump against us at the will of the waves. In short, we were in a highly 
unpleasant predicament, when a coble or row-boat, carrying one small lug-sail, 
hove out of the dusk to our assistance. It was manned by a crew of three, 
of whom the master (though we had scarce light enough to distinguish features) 
hailed us in a voice which was obviously a gentleman’s. He rounded up, lowered 
sail, and ran his boat alongside; and while his two hands were cutting us free of 
our tangle, inquired very civilly if we were strangers. We answered that we were, 
and desired him to tell us of the nearest place alongshore where we might land 
and find a lodging for the night, as well as a carpenter to repair our damage. 

“In any ordinary case,” said he, “I should ask you to come aboard and 
home with me. But my house lies five miles up the lake; your boat is sinking, 
and the first thing is to beach her. It happens that you are but half a mile from 
Ardlaugh and a decent carpenter who can answer all requirements. I think, if I 
stand by you, the thing can be done; and afterwards we will talk of supper.” 

By diligent baling we were able, under his direction, to bring our boat to a 
shingly beach, over which a light shone warm in a cottage window. Our hail was 
quickly answered by a second light. A lantern issued from the building, and we 
heard the sound of footsteps. 

“Ts that you, Donald?” cried our rescuer (as I may be permitted to call him). 
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Before an answer could be returned, we saw that two men were approaching ; 
of whom the one bearing the lantern was a grizzled old carlin with bent knees 
and a stoop of the shoulders. His companion carried himself with a lighter step. 
It was he who advanced to salute us, the old man holding the light obediently ; 
and the rays revealed to us a slight, up-standing youth, poorly dressed, but 
handsome, and with a touch of pride in his bearing. 

“Good evening, gentlemen.” He lifted his bonnet politely, and turned to our 
rescuer. Good evening, Mr. Gillespie,” he said—I thought more coldly. “Can 
I be of any service to your friends ?” 


“ 


Mr. Gillespie’s manner had changed suddenly at sight of the young man, 
whose salutation he acknowledged more coldly and even more curtly than it had 
been given. “I can scarcely claim them as my friends,” he answered. “They 
are two gentlemen, strangers in these parts, who have met with an accident to 
their boat: one so serious that I brought them to the nearest landing, which 
happened to be Donald's.” He shortly explained our mishap, while the young 
man took the lantern in hand and inspected the damage with Donald. 

“There is nothing,” he announced, “which cannot be set right in a couple of 
hours ; but we must wait till morning. Meanwhile if, as I gather, you have no 
claim on these gentlemen, I shall beg them to be my guests for the night.” 

We glanced at Mr. Gillespie, whose manners seemed to have deserted him. 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Your house is the nearer,” said he, “and the 
sooner they reach a warm fire the better for them after their drenching.” And 
with that he lifted his cap to us, turned abruptly, and pushed off his own 
boat, scarcely regarding our thanks. 

A somewhat awkward pause followed as we stood on the beach, listening to 
the creak of the thole-pins in the departing boat. After a minute our new 
acquaintance turned to us with a slightly constrained laugh. 

“Mr. Gillespie omitted some of the formalities,” said he. ‘“ My name is 
Mackenzie—David Mackenzie ; and I live at Ardlaugh Castle, scarcely half a mile 
up the glen behind us. I warn you that its hospitality is rude, but to what it 
affords you are heartily welcome.” 

He spoke with a high, precise courtliness which contrasted oddly with his 
boyish face ({ guessed his age at nineteen or twenty), and still more oddly with 
his clothes, which were threadbare and patched in many places, yet with a deftness 
which told of a woman’s care. We introduced ourselves by name, and thanked 
him, with some expressions of regret at inconveniencing (as I put it, at hazard) 
the family at the Castle. 

“Oh!” he interrupted, “I am sole master there. I have no parents living, 
no family, and,” he added, with a slight sullenness of tone which I afterwards 
recognised as habitual, “I may almost say, no friends: though, to be sure, you 
are lucky enough to have one fellow-guest to-night—the minister of the parish, a 
Mr. Saul, and a very worthy man.” 

He broke off to give Donald some instructions about the boat, watched us 
while we found our plaids and soaked valises, and then took the lantern from the 
old man’s hand. “I ought to have explained,” said he, “that we have neither 
cart here nor carriage: indeed, there is no carriage-road. But Donald has 
a pony. 


He led the way a few steps up the beach, and then halted, perceiving my 
lameness for the first time. ‘Donald, fetch out the pony. Can you ride 
bareback ?” he asked: “I fear there’s no saddle but an old piece of sacking. 
In spite of my protestations the pony was led forth; a starved little beast on whos¢ 
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over-sharp ridge I must have cut a sufficiently ludicrous figure when hoisted into 
place with the valises slung behind me. 

The procession set out, and I soon began to feel thankful for my seat, though 
I took no ease in it. For the road climbed steeply from the cottage, and at once 
began to twist up the bottom of a ravine so narrow that we Jost all help of the 
young moon. ‘The path, indeed, resembled the bed of a torrent, shrunk now to a 
trickle of water, the voice of which ran in my ears while our host led the way, 
springing from boulder to boulder, avoiding pools and pausing now and then to 
hold his lantern over some slippery place. ‘The pony followed with admirable 
caution, and my brother trudged in the rear and took his cue from us. After five 
minutes of this the ground grew easier and at the same time steeper, and I guessed 
that we were slanting up the hillside and away from the torrent at an acute angle. 
The many twists and angles, and the utter darkness (for we were now moving 
between trees) had completely baffled my reckoning when—at the end of twenty 
minutes, perhaps—Mr. Mackenzie halted and allowed me to come up with him. 

I was about to ask the reason of this halt when a ray of his lantern fell on 
a wall of masonry; and with a start almost laughable I knew we had arrived. ‘To 
come to an entirely strange house at night is an experience which holds some 
taste of mystery even for the oldest campaigner; but I have never in my life 
received such a shock as this building gave me—naked, unlit, presented to me 
out of a darkness in which I had imagined a steep mountain scaur dotted with 
dwarfed trees—a sudden abomination of desolation standing, like the prophet’s, 
where it ought not. No light showed on the side where we stood—the side over 
the ravine; only one pointed turret stood out against the faint moonlight glow in 
the upper sky: but feeling our way around the gaunt side of the building, we 
came to a back-courtyard and two windows lit. Our host whistled, and helped 
me to dismount. 

In an angle of the court a creaking door opened. A woman’s voice cried, 
“That will be you, Ardlaugh, and none too early. ‘The minister 

She broke off, catching sight of us. Our host stepped hastily to the door and 
began a whispered conversation. We could hear that she was protesting, and 
began to feel awkward enough. But whatever her objections were, her master cut 
them short. 

“Come in, sirs,” he invited us: “I warned you that the fare would be hard, 
but I repeat that you are welcome.” 

‘To our surprise and, 1 must own, our amusement, the woman caught up his 
words with new protestations, uttered this time at the top of her voice. 

“The fare hard? Well, it might not please folks accustomed to city feasts ; 
but Ardlaugh was not yet without a joint of venison in the larder and a_ bottle of 
wine, maybe two, maybe three, for any guest its master chose to make welcome. It 
was ‘an ill bird that ’filed his own nest’”—with more to this effect, which our 
host tried in vain to interrupt. 

“Then I will lead you to your rooms,” he said, turning to us as soon as she 
paused to draw breath. 

“Tndeed, Ardlaugh, you will do nothing of the kind.” She ran into the kitchen, 
and returned holding high a lighted torch,-—a grey-haired woman, with traces of 
past comeliness, overlaid now by an air of worry, almost of fear. But her manner 
showed only a defiant pride as she led us up the uncarpeted stairs, past old 
portraits sagging and rotting in their frames, through bleak corridors, where the 
windows were patched and the plastered walls discoloured by fungus. Once only 
she halted. “It will be a long way to your ap-partments. A grand house!” She 
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had faced round on us, and her eyes seemed to ask a question of ours. “I have 
known it filled,” she added—“ filled with guests, and the drink and fiddles never 
stopping for a week. You will see it better to-morrow. A grand house!” 

I will confess that, as I limped after this barbaric woman and her torch, I 
felt some reasonable apprehensions of the bedchamber towards which they were 
escorting me. But here came another surprise. ‘The room was of moderate size, 
poorly furnished, indeed, but comfortable and something more. It bore traces of 
many petty attentions, even—in its white dimity curtains and valances—of an 
attempt at daintiness. ‘The sight of it brought a quite pleasant shock after the 
dirt and disarray of the corridor. Nor was the room assigned to my brother one 
whit less habitable. But if surprised by all this, I was fairly astounded to find in 
each room a pair of candles lit—and quite recently lit—beside the looking-glass, 
and an ewer of hot water standing, with a clean towel upon it, in each wash-hand 
basin. No sooner had the woman departed than I visited my brother and begged 
him (while he unstrapped his valise) to explain this apparent miracle. He could 
only guess with me that the woman had been warned of our arrival by the noise 
of footsteps in the courtyard, and had dispatched a servant by some backstairs to 
make ready for us. 

Our valises were, fortunately, waterproof. We quickly exchanged our damp 
clothes for dry ones, and groped our way together along the corridors, helped by the 
moon, which shone through their uncurtained windows, to the main staircase. Here 
we came on a scent of roasting meat—appetising to us after our day in the open 
air—and at the foot found: our host waiting for us. He had donned his Highland 
dress of ceremony—velvet jacket, phillabeg and kilt, with the tartan of his clan— 
and looked (I must own) extremely well in it, though the garments had long since 
lost their original gloss. An apology for our rough touring suits led to some few 
questions and replies about the regimental tartan of the Morays, in the history of 
which he was passably well informed. 

Thus chatting, we entered the great hall of Ardlaugh Castle—a tall, but narrow 
and ill-proportioned apartment, having an open timber roof, a stone-paved floor, 
and walls sparsely decorated with antlers and round targes—where a very small 
man stood warming his back at an immense fireplace. ‘This was the Reverend 
Samuel Saul, whose acquaintance we had scarce time to make before a cracked 
gong summoned us to dinner in the adjoining room. 

The young Laird of Ardlaugh took his seat in a roughly carved chair of state 
at the head of the table; but before doing so treated me to another surprise by 
muttering a Latin grace and crossing himself. Up to now I had taken it for 
granted he was a member of the Scottish Kirk. I glanced at the minister in some 
mystification ; but he, good man, appeared to have fallen into a brown study, 
with his eyes fastened upon a dish of apples which adorned the centre of our 
promiscuously furnished board. 





Of the furniture of our meal I can only say that poverty and decent appearance 
kept up a brave fight throughout. The table-cloth was ragged but spotlessly 
clean ; the silver-ware scanty and worn with high polishing. The plates and glasses 
displayed a noble range of patterns, but were for the most part chipped or cracked. 
Each knife had been worn to a point, and a few of them joggled in their handles. 
In a lull of the talk I caught myself idly counting the darns in my table-napkin. 
They were—if I remember—fourteen, and all exquisitely stitched. ‘The dinner, on 
the other hand, would have tempted men far less hungry than we—grilled steaks 
of salmon, a roast haunch of venison, grouse, a milk-pudding, and, for dessert, the 
dish of apples already mentioned: the meats washed down with one wine only, 
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but that wine was claret, and beautifully sound. I should mention that we were 
served by a grey-haired retainer, almost stone deaf, and as hopelessly cracked as 
the gong with which he had beaten us to dinner. In the long waits between the 
courses we heard him quarrelling outside with the woman who had admitted us; 
and gradually—I know not how—the conviction grew on me that they were man 
and wife and the only servants of our host’s establishment. To cover the noise 


of one of their altercations I began to congratulate the Laird on the quality of 


his venison, and put some idle question about his care for his deer. 





“1 heard a sharp exclamation, and, looking across, saw him take from his lips his wine-glass 
of claret and set it down with shaking hand.” 


“TI have no deer-forest,” he answered. ‘‘ Elspeth is my only housekeeper.” 

I had some reply on my lips, when my attention was distracted by a sudden 
movement of the Rev. Samuel Saul. This honest man had, as we shook hands in 
the great hall, broken into a flood of small talk. On our way to the dining-room 
he took me, so to speak, by the button-hole, and within the minute so drenched me 
with gossip about Ardlaugh, its climate, its scenery, its crops, and the dimensions 
of the parish, that I feared a whole evening of boredom lay before us. But from 
the moment we seated ourselves at table he dropped to an absolute silence. 
There are men, living much alone, who by habit talk little during their meals ; 


“a 
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and the minister might be reserving himself. But I had almost forgotten his 
presence when I heard a sharp exclamation, and, looking across, saw him take 
from his lips his wine-glass of claret and set it down with a shaking hand. The 
Laird, too, had heard, and bent a darkly questioning glance on him. At once 
the little man—whose face had turned to a sickly white—began to stammer and 
excuse himself. 

“It was nothing—a spasm. He would be better of it in a moment. No, he 
would take no wine: a glass of water would set him right—he was more used to 
drinking water,” he explained, with a small nervous laugh. 

Perceiving that our solicitude embarrassed him, we resumed our talk, which 
now turned upon the last Peninsular campaign and certain engagements in which 
the Morays had borne part ; upon the stability of the French. monarchy, and the 
career (as we believed, at an end) of Napoleon. On all these topics the Laird showed 
himself well informed, and while preferring the part of listener (as became his 
youth) from time to time put in a question which convinced me of his intelligence, 
especially in military affairs. 

The minister, though silent as before, had regained his colour; and we were 
somewhat astonished when, the cloth being drawn and the company left to its 
wine and one dish of dessert, he rose and announced that he must be going. He 
was decidedly better, but (so he excused himself) would feel easier at home in his 
own manse ; and so, declining our host’s offer of a bed, he shook hands and bade 
us good-night. The Laird accompanied him to the door, and in his absence I 
fell to peeling an apple, while my brother drummed with his fingers on the table 
and eyed the faded hangings. I suppose that ten minutes elapsed before we heard 
the young man’s footsteps returning through the flagged hall and a woman’s voice 
uplifted. . 

“But had the minister any complaint, whatever—to ride off without a word ? 
She could answer for the collops——” 

*“Whist, woman! Have done with your clashin’, ye doited old fool!” He 
slammed the door upon her, stepped to the table, and with a sullen frown 
poured himself a glass of wine. His brow cleared as he drank it. “I beg your 
pardon, gentlemen ; but this indisposition of Mr. Saul has annoyed me. He lives 
at the far end of the parish—a good seven miles away—and I had invited him 
expressly to talk of parish affairs.” 

“T believe,” said I, “you and he are not of the same religion?” 

“Eh?” He seemed to be wondering how I had guessed. ‘No, I was bred 
a Catholic. In our branch we have always held to the Old Religion. 3ut that 
doesn’t prevent my wishing to stand well with my neighbours and do my duty 
towards them. What disheartens me is, they won’t see it.” He pushed the wine 
aside, and for a while, leaning his elbows on the table and resting his chin on 
his knuckles, stared gloomily before him. ‘Then, with sudden boyish indignation, 
he burst out: “It’s an infernal shame ; that’s it—an infernal shame! I haven’t 
been home here a twelvemonth, and the people avoid me like the plague. What 
have I done? My father wasn’t popular—in fact, they hated him. But so did I. 
And he hated me, God knows: misused my mother, and wouldn't endure me in 
his presence. All my miserable youth I’ve been mewed up in a school in England 
—a private seminary. Ugh, what a den it was too! My mother died calling for 
me--I was not allowed to come: I hadn’t seen her for three years. And now, 


when the old tyrant is dead, and I come home meaning—so help me !—to 
straighten things out and make friends—come home to the poverty you pretend 
not to notice, though it stares you in the face from every wall—come home only 
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asking to make the best of it, live on good terms with my fellows, and be happy 
for the first time in my life—damn them, they won’t fling me a kind look! What 
have I done ?—that’s what I want to know. The queer thing is, they behaved 
more decently at first. ‘There’s that Gillespie, who brought you ashore: he came 
over the first week, offered me shooting, was altogether as pleasant as could be. 
I quite took to the fellow. Now, when we meet, he looks the other way! If he has 
anything against me, he might at least explain : it’s all I ask. What have I done?” 

Throughout this outburst I sat slicing my apple and taking now and then a glance 
at the speaker. It was all so hotly and honestly boyish! He only wanted justice. 
I know something of youngsters, and recognised the cry. Justice! It’s the one thing 
every boy claims confidently as his right, and probably the last thing on earth he 
will ever get. And this boy looked so handsome, too, sitting in his father’s chair, 
petulant, restive under a weight too heavy (as any one could see) for his age. I 
couldn’t help liking him. 

My brother told me afterwards that I pounced like any recruiting-sergeant. 
This I do not believe. But what, after a long pause, I said, was this :—‘“ If you 
are innocent or unconscious of offending, you can only wait for your neighbours 
to explain themselves. Meanwhile, why not leave them? Why not travel, for 
instance ? ” 

“Travel!” he echoed, as much as to say, “You ought to know, without my 
telling, that I cannot afford it.” 

“Travel,” I repeated,—“ see the world, rub against men of your age. You 
might by the way do some fighting.” 

He opened his eyes wide. I saw the sudden idea take hold of him, and again 
I liked what I saw. 

“Tf I thought ” He broke off. “You don’t mean ” he began, and 
broke off again. 

“T mean the Morays,” I said. ‘There may be difficulties; but at this 
moment I cannot see any real ones.” 

By this time he was gripping the arms of his chair. “If I thought 
harked back, and for the third time broke off. ‘What a fool I am! It’s the last 
thing they ever put in a boy’s head at that infernal school. If you will believe 


” 


he 


, 


it, they wanted to make a priest of me!’ 

He sprang up, pushing back his chair. We carried our wine into the great 
hall, and sat there talking the question over before the fire. Before we parted for 
the night I had engaged to use all my interest to get him a commission in the 
Morays ; and I left him pacing the hall, his mind in a whirl, but his heart (as 
was plain to see) exulting in his new prospects. 

And certainly, when I came to inspect the castle by the next morning’s light, 
I could understand his longing to leave it. A gloomier, more pretentious, or 
worse-devised structure, I never set eyes on. The Mackenzie who erected it may 
well have been (as the saying is) his own architect, and had either come to the 
end of his purse or left his heirs to decide against planting gardens, laying out 
approaches or even maintaining the pile in decent repair. In place of a drive a 
grassy cart-track, scored deep with old ruts, led through a gateless entrance into 
a courtyard where the slates had dropped from the roof and lay strewn like 
autumn leaves. On this road I encountered the young Laird returning from an 
early tramp with his gun; and he stood still and pointed to the castle with a 
grimace. 

“A white elephant,” said I. 

“Call it rather the corpse of one,” he answered. ‘‘Cannot you imagine some 
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genie of the Oriental Tales dragging the beast across Europe and dumping it down 
here in a sudden fit of disgust? As a matter of fact my grandfather built it, and 
cursed us with poverty thereby. It soured my father’s life. I believe the only 
soul honestly proud of it is Elspeth.” 

“ And I suppose,” said I, “ you will leave her in charge of it when you join 
the Morays ?” 

“Ah!” he broke in, with a voice which betrayed his relief: “you are in earnest 
about that? Yes, Elspeth will look after the castle, as she does already. I am 
just a child in her hand. When a man has one only servant it’s well to have 
her devoted.” Seeing my look of surprise, he added, “I don’t count old Duncan, 
her husband; for he’s half-witted, and only serves to break the plates. Does it 
surprise you to learn that, barring him, Elspeth is my only retainer ?” 

“H’m,” said I, considerably puzzled—I must explain why. 


I am by training an extraordinarily light sleeper; yet nothing had disturbed 
me during the night until at dawn my brother knocked at the door and entered, 
ready dressed. 

“ Hullo!” he exclaimed, “are you responsible for this?” and he pointed to a 
chair at the foot of the bed where lay, folded in a neat pile, not only the clothes 
I had tossed down carelessly overnight, but the suit in which I had arrived. He 
picked up this latter, felt it, and handed it to me. It was dry, and had been 
carefully brushed. 

“Our friend keeps a good valet,” said I; “but the queer thing is that, in a 
strange room, I didn’t wake. I see he has brought hot water too.” 

“Took here,” my brother asked: “did you lock your door ?” 

“Why, of course not,—the more by token that it hasn’t a key.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘mine has, and I’ll swear I used it; but the same thing has 
happened to me!” 

This, I tried to persuade him, was impossible; and for the while he seemed 
convinced. “It must be,” he owned; “but if I didn’t lock that door I'll never 
swear to a thing again in all my life.” 


The young Laird’s remark set me thinking of this, and I answered, after a 
pause, “In one of the pair, then, you possess a remarkably clever valet.” 

It so happened that, while I said it, my eyes rested, without the least intention, 
on the sleeve of his shooting-coat; and the words were scarcely out before he 
flushed hotly and made a motion as if to hide a neatly mended rent in its cuff. 
In another moment he would have retorted, and was indeed drawing himself up 
in anger, when I prevented him by adding— 

“JT mean that I am indebted to him or to her this morning for a neatly 
brushed suit; and I suppose to your freeness in plying me with wine last night 
that it arrived in my room without waking me. But for that I could almost set 
it down to the supernatural.” 

I said this in all simplicity, and was quite unprepared for its effect upon him, 
or for his extraordinary reply. He turned as white in the face as, a moment 
before, he had been red. “Good God!” he said eagerly, “you haven’t missed 
anything, have you?” 

“Certainly not,” I assured him. ‘ My dear sir e 

“[ know, I know. But you see,” he stammered, **I am new to these servants. 
I know them to be faithful, and that’s all. Forgive me; I feared from your tone 
one of them—Duncan perhaps . ‘ . 
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He did not finish his sentence, but broke into a hurried walk and led me 
towards the house. A minute later, as we approached it, he began to discourse 
half-humorously on its more glaring features, and had apparently forgotten his 
perturbation. 

I too attached small importance to it, and recall it now merely through un- 
willingness to omit any circumstance which may throw light on a story sufficiently 
dark to me. After breakfast our host walked down with us to the loch-side, where 
we found old Donald putting the last touches on his job. With thanks for 
our entertainment we shook hands and pushed off: and my last word at parting 
was a promise to remember his ambition and write any news of my success, 


II. 


I anticipated no difficulty, and encountered none. ‘The Gaszefte of January 1815 
announced that David Marie Joseph Mackenzie, gentleman, had been appointed 
to an ensigncy in the —th Regiment of Infantry (Moray Highlanders); and I 
timed my letter of congratulation to reach him with the news. Within a week he 
had joined us at Inverness, and was made welcome. 

I may say at once that during his brief period of service I could find no 
possible fault with his bearing as a soldier. From the first he took seriously to 
the calling of arms, and not only showed himself punctual on parade and in all the 
small duties of barracks, but displayed, in his reserved way, a zealous resolve to 
master whatever by book or conversation could be learned of the higher business 
of war. My junior officers—though when the test came, as it soon did, they 
acquitted themselves most creditably—showed, as a whole, just then no great 
promise. For the most part they were young lairds, like Mr. Mackenzie, or cadets 
of good Highland families; but, unlike him, they had been allowed to run wild, 
and chafed under harness. One or two of them had the true Highland addiction 
to card-playing ; and though I set a pretty stern face against this curse—as I dare 
to call it—its effects were to be traced in late hours, more than one case of 
shirking “rounds,” and a general slovenliness at morning parade. 

In such company Mr. Mackenzie showed to advantage, and I soon began to 
value him as a likely officer. Nor, in my dissatisfaction with them, did it give me 
any uneasiness—as it gave me no surprise—to find that his brother-officers took 
less kindly to him. He kept a certain reticence of manner, which either came of a 
natural shyness or had been ingrained in him at the Roman Catholic seminary. 
He was poor, too; but poverty did not prevent his joining in all the regimental 
amusements, figuring modestly but sufficiently on the subscription lists, and even 
taking a hand at cards for moderate stakes. Yet he made no headway, and 
his popularity diminished instead of growing. All this I noted, but without 
discovering any definite reason. Of his professional promise, on the other hand, 
there could be no question ; and the men liked and respected him. 

Our senior ensign at this date was a Mr. Urquhart, the eldest son of a West 
Highland laird, and heir to a considerable estate. He had been in barracks when 
Mr. Mackenzie joined; but a week later his father’s sudden illness called for his 
presence at home, and I granted him a leave of absence, which was afterwards 
extended. I regretted this, not only for the sad occasion, but because it deprived 
the battalion for a time of one of its steadiest officers, and Mr. Mackenzie in 
particular of the chance to form a very useful friendship. For the two young 
men had (I thought) several qualities which might well attract them each to the 
other, and a common gravity of mind in contrast with their companions’ prevalent 








“the eider iad held a couple of caras in hand: he was white in the face. ‘He cheated!’ He swung 
round upon me in a kind of indignant fury, and tapped the cards with his forefinger.” (Page 38s.) 
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and somewhat tiresome frivolity. Of the two I judged Mr. Urquhart (the elder 
by a year) to have the more stable character. He was a good-looking, dark. 
complexioned young Highlander, with a serious expression which, without being 
gloomy, did not escape a touch of melancholy. I should judge this melancholy 
of Mr. Urquhart’s constitutional, and the boyish sullenness which lingered on Mr, 
Mackenzie’s equally handsome face to have been imposed rather by circumstances. 

Mr. Urquhart rejoined us on the 24th of February. Two days later, as all 
the world knows, Napoleon made his escape from Elba; and the next week or 
two made it certain not only that the Allies must fight, but that the British 
contingent must be drawn largely, if not in the main, from the second battalions 
then drilling up and down the country, The 29th of March brought us our 
marching orders ; and I will own that, while feeling no uneasiness about the great 
issue, I distrusted the share my raw youngsters were to take in it. 

On the 12th of April we were landed at Ostend, and at once marched up to 
Brussels, where we remained until the middle of June, having been assigned to 
the 5th (Picton’s) Division of the Reserve. For some reason the Highland 
regiments had been massed into the Reserve, and were billeted about the capital, 
our own quarters lying between the gznd (Gordons) and General Kruse’s 
Nassauers, whose lodgings stretched out along the Louvain road; and although I 
could have wished some harder and more responsible service to get the Morays 
into training, I felt what advantage they derived from rubbing shoulders with the 
fine fellows of the 42nd, 79th, and gznd, all First Battalions toughened by 
Peninsular work. ‘The gaieties of life in Brussels during these two months have 
been described often enough; but among the military they were chiefly confined 
to those officers whose means allowed them to keep the pace set by rich civilians, 
and the Morays played the part of amused spectators. Yet the work and the few 
gaieties which fell to our share, while adding to our experiences, broke up to some 
degree the old domestic habits of the battalion. Excepting on duty I saw less of 
Mr. Mackenzie and thought less about him: he might be left now to be shaped by 
active service. But I was glad to find him often in company with Mr, Urquhart. 

I come now to the memorable night of June 15th, concerning which and the 
end it brought upon the festivities of Brussels so much has been written. All the 
world has heard of the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, and seems to conspire in 
decking it out with pretty romantic fables. ‘To contradict the most of these were 
waste of time; but I may point out (1) that the ball was over and, I believe, all 
the company dispersed, before the actual alarm awoke the capital; and (2) that 
all responsible officers gathered there shared the knowledge that such an alarm 
was impending, might arrive at any moment, and would almost certainly arrive 
within a few hours. News of the French advance across the frontier and attack 
on General Zieten’s outposts had reached Wellington at three o’clock that afternoon. 
It should have been brought five hours earlier: but he gave his orders at once, 
and quietly, and already our troops were massing for defence upon Nivelles. We 
of the Reserve had secret orders to hold ourselves prepared. Obedient to a hint 
from their Commander-in-chief, the generals of division and brigade who attended 
the Duchess’ ball withdrew themselves early on various pleas. Her Grace had 
honoured me with an invitation, probably because I represented a Highland 
regiment ; and Highlanders (especially the Gordons, her brother’s regiment) were 
much to the fore that night with reels, flings, and strathspeys. The many with- 
drawals warned me that something was in the wind, and after remaining just so 
long as seemed respectful, I took leave of my hostess and walked homewards 
across the city as the clocks were striking eleven. 
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We of the Morays had our headquarters in a fairly large building—the Hétel 
de Li¢ge—in time of peace a resort of commis-voyageurs of the better class. It 
boasted a roomy hall, out of which opened two coffee-rooms, converted by us 
into ,guard- and mess-room. A large drawing-room on the first floor overlooking 
the street served me for sleeping as well as working quarters, and to reach it I 
must pass the extresol, where a small apartment had been set aside for occasional 
uses. We made it, for instance, our ante-room, and assembled there before mess ; 
a few would retire there for smoking or card-playing; during the day it served 
as a waiting-room for messengers or any one whose business could not be for 
the moment attended to. 

I had paused at the entrance to put some small question to the sentry, when 
I heard the crash of a chair in this room, and two voices broke out in fierce 
altercation. An instant ‘after, the mess-room door opened, and Captain Murray, 
without observing me, ran past me and up the stairs. As he reached the enfreso/, 
a yoice—my brother’s—called down from an upper landing, and demanded. 
“What’s wrong there ?” 

“T don’t know, Major,” Captain Murray answered, and at the same moment 
flung the door open. I was quick on his heels, and he wheeled round in some 
surprise at my voice, and to see me interposed between him and my brother, who 
had come running downstairs, and now stood behind my shoulder in the entrance. 

“Shut the door,” I commanded quickly. “Shut the door, and send away 
any oné you may hear outside. “Now, gentlemen, explain yourselves, please.” 

Mr. Urquhart and Mr. Mackenzie faced each other across a small table, from 
which the cloth had been dragged and lay on the floor with a scattered pack of 
cards. The elder lad held a couple of cards in his hand: he was white in the 
face. 

“He cheated!” He swung round upon me in a kind of indignant fury, and 
tapped the cards with his forefinger. 





(To be concluded next month. ) 











SONG. 


BY THE WRITER OF ‘*AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS.” 


No book that has been published during recent years has created more literary interest than “ An 
Englishwoman’s Love-letters.” The writer’s name ts unknown, though many guesses have been 
made, Further evidence on the question may bz traced in the two songs from the author or 
the authoress which are given below. | 


” a well, a well of flowers, 
Deep with dewdrops, lay me by ! 
Falling leaves shall tell the hours, 
And a pansy at each eye 
Shut my sorrow from the sky. 
Since for thee my sweetness went, 
Earth in earth I wish to lie: 
There above my discontent 
Though the flowers give forth their scent, 
None’s to tell how sweet was I! 


How sweet was [! 


There to hide what Love forgets 
Little kindnesses will come ;— 
From my heart grow violets, 
Whence the roving bee bears home 
Sweets to fill his honeycomb. 
But so still will I stay laid, 
Coming, thou shalt find hard by 
Basking lizards, unafraid 
Of a thing so all unmade, 
Though for thee a maid was I, 
A maid was I! 


Copyright in the United States of America, 1901, by James B. Pinker. 
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“I BID THEE, DEAR!” 


(WoRDS WRITTEN TO Music.) 


" THE WRITER OF “AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS.” 





BID thee, dear, amend thy looks! 
For thou hast beauty far more high 
Than man may claim till all the brooks 


And seas of love run dry. 


I bid thee, dear, abate the charm 
Which makes thee ever more divine ! 
Else, when I hold thy heart, I harm 


Thy love by wants like mine. 


I bid thee, dear, dethrone thy heart, 
If thou wilt ever mate with me! 
In such a heaven I have no part 


Till I immortal be ! 


Nay, dear, I bid thee alter naught! 
Ah, no! far rather let me die: 


Let not creation’s topmost thought 


Be changed for such as I! 











Mr. A. W. Pinero. 
Photo by Langfier, Lid 


REAL CONVERSATIONS. 
RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
CONVERSATION I[—IWITH MR. ARTHUR W. PINERO. 


ScENE: Mr. PINERO’s study. TIME: The other evening. 
Discovered, A. P. W. and a beautiful tan-coloured collie. To them enter W. A. 


W. A. (stroking the dog). What! Is this Cibber ? 

A. W. P.. The veritable Colley Cibber. 

W. A. When I was last here I was afraid to ask for him. I thought he was 
probably dead of old age. 

A. W. P. He has apoplectic strokes every now and then, but they don’t seem 
to do him much harm. He is going into the country to-morrow to recruit—to 
Stratfard-on-Avon. 

W. A. To do penance at Shakespeare’s tomb for his name-father’s outrage on 
Richard III. ? 

A. W P. Alas, poor Shakespeare! He has had to undergo the inspirations 
of far more ruthless collaborators than Cibber. ‘Think of ‘Tate’s dealings with 
King Lear! Or Dryden’s with Zhe Tempest, for that matter. 

W. A. The penalty of being “not for an age, but for all time.” 

A. W. P. And do you think the adaptors who mutilated his text were the 
most injurious collaborators he has had to suffer from? I sometimes wonder 
whether, in these days of reverence for every misprint in the Folio, we are not 
apt to sacrifice the spirit to the letter. 

W. A. If you mean that the people who would cut nothing that can possibly 
be spoken are quite as foolish as the people who would speak nothing that can 
possibly be cut, I quite agree with you. 

A. W. P. I am shocked to hear such iconoclastic sentiments from your lips. 


Copyright 1901 by William Archer 
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Did I not once sit out a lecture of yours on the necessity for a theatre that should 
play Shakespeare, all Shakespeare, and nothing but Shakespeare ? 

W. A. Oh no; that is Mr. Sidney Lee’s theatre, not mine. 

A. W. P. And then you sais! our present theatres were like gin-palaces, or 
words to that effect. 

W. A. Again I protest. Speaking of provincial playhouses, I said they were 
usually sandwiched between two public-houses, from which they were distinguishable 
mainly by their flaunting posters and some hideous flare of gas. As for our 
London theatres, I said they were at best like swagger restaurants. 

A. W. P. Gin-palaces ! 

W. A. Let us halve the difference—perhaps I said taverns. 

A. W. P. But what a monstrous exaggeration! Look, for instance, at Her 
Majesty’s ! 

W. A. Precisely my point !—the handsomest theatre in London, and a mere 
annexe to an hotel. 

A.W. P. It has no more to do with the hotel than a chapel which adjoins 
a baker’s has to do with Bath buns. However, look at the Haymarket, the St. 
James’s, the Garrick, Wyndham’s—all seemly, commodious buildings as any one 
can want. Look at the Lyceum: is that like a gin-palace? 

W. A. No; I apologise. More like a sarcophagus. 

A. W. P. And then, for comfort, compare our theatres with the French! 

W. A. Pardon me: that was not what I was talking about. Except for the 
disgraceful closeness of the rows of stalls, and consequent sense of imprisonment 
in your seat, our theatres are certainly far more comfortable internally than the 
Parisian theatres. But the point of my lecture was to contrast German, not 
French, theatrical architecture with English. The good modern theatre is made 
in Germany. Besides, 1 was speaking more of exterior design than of interior 
comfort—though even there the Germans are well ahead of us. 

A. W. P. Possibly. You made great play, I remember, with the Vienna 
Burgtheater. Well, it is a fine building, no doubt; but let me tell you my 
exhilarating experience of theatre-going at the Burg. We arrived late one evening, 
my wife and I,—the play was perhaps half over. What play it was I don’t know 
to this day, for there were no flaunting posters here—not a bill of any sort to 
show what was going on. ‘There was no sign of life about the theatre, externally. 
We pushed open a solemn swing-door, and found ourselves in an_ echoing 
vestibule. The pay-boxes were all closed, and a soldier or gendarme, sitting on 
a stool asleep, was the solitary occupant of the hall. It was like the palace of 
the Sleeping Beauty. We awoke the official, and said we wanted to go into the 
theatre. He was very angry at being disturbed, and simply waved his hand in 
the direction of another swing-door. In we went, and passed reverently on 
through the deserted corridors, until at last we encountered an old woman— 
presumably the Sleeping Beauty’s nurse. We had no ticket or anything—there 
was nowhere to get one; but I said we wanted to see the play. She ushered us 
into a box; I tipped her, and there we were. ‘The house was half empty, the 
audience seemingly asleep, and the actors acting in a dream. At the end of 
the scene the curtain fell, to a solitary mechanical clap; and we arose and fled, 
past the sleeping gendarme, into the waking world again. To the best of my 
belief, he is sleeping there still. 

W. A. Like Barbarossa in the Untersberg. Well, you hit on an unlucky 
evening. At any rate, there seems to be no inherent connection between fine 
architecture and dulness. 
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A. W. P. And then I’m told that, for all the boasted German appreciation of 


Shakespeare, they act him very badly, and the people don’t go to see him. 

W. A. Rather a sweeping statement, but not quite without foundation. Still, 
you must have noticed—and surely you don’t think it an insignificant fact—that 
you cannot take a ten minutes’ stroll in the streets of a German city of any 
importance without coming upon a stately and dignified building, standing free on 
all sides, and occupying one of the best sites of the town, which proclaims. itself, 
in its architectural features, a theatre and nothing but a theatre, not a gin-palace, 
nor a tavern, nor a restaurant, nor a hotel, nor even a town-hall or museum 

A. W. P. (interrupting). But isn’t it too often a museum of dramatic fossils ? 

W. A. Stop a bit! You have had the stage for the last ten minutes—now 
the limelight is on me! And seeing such a_ building—seeing the art with which 
you are connected by a double tie nobly housed in a public institution, placed 
on a footing of manifest equality with her sister arts of painting and sculpture 
—have you not, I say, felt that this was its rightful eminence, as opposed to its 
half-skulking, half-flaunting situation in England? And have you not longed to 
see a similar object-lesson—an object-lesson both for the classes and the masses— 
among the public buildings of London and of every great centre of the English- 
speaking race ? 

A.W. P. Is that my cue? Ah! I thought so. I seemed to recognise the 
peroration of your lecture. Well, while you are taking breath, I may say that I 
have no objection whatever to your ideal theatre, supposing the funds forthcomin 
except that I do not see who is to run it. ‘The practical men who might do so 


Ly 
are not available, and the faddists and cranks who are available by the score 
would empty the finest theatre that was ever built. 

W. A. Solitudinem faciunt, artem appellant, ch? Well, I admit you have 
put your finger on the weak spot of every scheme for a Repertory Theatre. The 
money is not the real difficulty. That would soon be found, if we could first find 
the right organiser and manager. Why is it, I wonder, that we don’t seem to 
produce the right type of man—the man of literary tact and training, who has 
also the practical instinct of the theatre, and the power of mastering its details? 
Such men abound in Germany—why have we none here ? 

A.W. P. Vl tell you why: it is because of the never-ending English jealousy 
of the theatre. People have made up their minds that the theatre and _ literature 
have not, and shall not have, anything in common, Your man of letters will rail 
at the theatre, on hearsay, whenever he gets a chance; but he won’t study it, he 
won't understand it, he won’t help it. He won't discriminate between the dramatists 
who strive honestly and faithfully, in spite of a hundred impediments, to do the 
best work that is in them, and the catchpenny imitators whose one idea of art 


is “sailing near the wind.” How can you expect light and leading from men of 


wilful and invincible ignorance ? 

W. A. Thank you, I don’t. And another point: the German Herr Direktor 
has a long-established tradition to back him; an Englishman in the same position 
would have no tradition to back him, no precedents to guide him, and would have 
to fight against all sorts of scepticism—— 

AW: -and against the Press—don’t forget that : against the undercurrent 
of petty criticism—against the hundred-and-one gentlemen who make it their 
business to write up this, and write down that, and always to know “what the 
public wants,” as though the public would never have more than one dish on 
the theatrical table. An idyllic play succeeds: “Ah!” cry the paragraphists, “ the 
public wants nothing but sentiment.” A plume-and-sword melodrama makes a hit: 
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“Oh, joy!” cry the paragraphists ; “the era of romance has come again! ‘The 
public wants nothing but duels and abductions!” I don't know much of the 


German Press, but I'm sure the buzz of the mosquito note-writer can’t be such a 
nuisance there as it is here. 

W. A. No, it isn’t. ‘Their whole theatrical life runs on seemlier lines than 
ours. And, believe me, that is largely because the theatre is with them an 
honoured public institution (supplemented, of course, by private enterprises), while 
with us it is a private enterprise, merely an appendage to hotels and restaurants —— 

A. W. P. (interrupting). Wack to your gin-palace again, eh? But now look at 
the matter in another light. Don’t you think there is a very admirable side 
to this thoroughly English system of private enterprise—of individual endeavour— 
which you are denouncing? It develops character—it gives a personal quality to 
art—it fills our theatrical history with great figures. Abroad, the man is merged 
in the institution; here, the institution is the man. Don’t you see something 
fine in that? 

W. A. My dear fellow, there is nothing on earth, from  pitch-and-toss to 
mansiaughter, for which some sort of a case cannot be made. Slavery, polygamy, 
autocracy, anarchy--all have their good points. In renouncing any one of them 
you have always to make some sacrifice. Nothing is wholly evil or wholly good ; 
but the world progresses by going for the balance of advantage. 

A. W. P. No doubt. ‘The thing is to find out where the balance of advantage 
lies; and I am not sure that in this matter it does not lie with us. Who was 
the greatest figure in the theatrical history of modern Europe—the great poets, of 
course, apart? Who but David Garrick, an English actor-manager? What other 
country has produced such striking actor-individualities as Betterton, Quin, John 
Kemble, Macready? Can you point to a more admirable episode in all theatrical 
history than Phelps’s energetic and gallant campaign at Sadler’s Wells ? 

W. A. If we lived in history, I should admit the force of that argument. 
But we live in the present, not in the past. What I want is a worthy English 
theatre in the present, not the memory of gallant campaigns (that ended in failure) 
fifty years ago. 

A. W. P. Well, then, take the present—that is to say, times within our own 
recollection. Look at the Bancroft management at the Prince of Wales’s! What 
an achievement that was! I tell you, my dear Archer, when things come to be 
seen in their true perspective, ‘I’. W. Robertson will be recognised as one of the 
most notable artists of last century. What did he do? With no traditions to 
help him, no models to copy, he invented a new art, developed a new method of 
reproducing life upon the stage. But though he had no traditions to help him, 
he was not without allies. What was it that enabled him to do his life-work ? 
Why, nothing but the intelligence, the sympathy, the enthusiasm—in short, the 
private enterprise-—-of two actor-managers: Marie Wilton and Squire Bancroft ! 

W. A. Hear, hear! I quite agree. I never said that private enterprise had 
produced no good results; and I would be the last to restrict private enterprise, 
even if such a thing were possible at this time of day. But—— 

A. W. P. And then look at the career of Henry Irving! What a romance of 
theatrical history! Think of that young actor coming to the front with nothing, 
absolutely nothing, except genius, to help him—finding the poetical drama dead, 
or droning miserably on to empty benches—reviving it at the touch of his magnetic 
personality—showing us in his Hamlet (the most intellectual performance of our 
time) that Shakespeare spelt neither boredom nor ruin—creating that great institution 
the Lyceum Theatre (an institution if you like!), and carrying its whole vast 
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weight, year out, year in, on his single shoulders—faltering a moment through 
accidental misfortune (illness, fire, one or two unlucky ventures), but coming up 
smiling and indomitable, in spite of his sixty years, to retrieve whatever ground he 
had lost! I say it is an inspiring, heroic story—such a story as your Théatre 
Frangais, and all your Stadttheaters, and Hoftheaters, put togcther, don’t give to 
the world ! 

W. A. Granted, granted. Sir Henry -Irving is an extraordinary individuality, 
and extraordinary individualities—Rachel, Sarah Bernhardt, Coquelin, Duse, Irving— 
will always burst the bonds of a public institution, even where one exists, and 
create institutions of their own. 

A. W. P. So that your Repertory Theatre is foredoomed ts be the home of 
mediocrity ! 

W. A. An unworthy gibe, sir! You know very well that there is an immense 
interval between “star” genius and mediocrity. Was the Comédie Frangaise a 
home of mediocrity even after Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin had flown off into 
space >—with Got, Delaunay, Mounet-Suliy, Worms, Thiron, Maubant, Bartet, 
Reichemberg, Samary, Baretta, Pauline Granger, and a dozen other fine actors left 
in the company ? 

A. W. P. But, after all, what is it you want? You admit that, in spite of 
all your grumblings, the English theatre has been going ahead. Haven't I read 
various articles of yours celebrating the advance of the modern drama during the 
past twenty years, and pitching into the people who ventured to question it? And 
as for Shakespeare, you can’t say that Ae is neglected, with not only Sir Henry 
Irving, but Mr. Tree and Mr. Benson, and now Mr. Lewis Waller, industriously 
cultivating him ? 

W. A. Well, you have given your reading of the situation, from the individual- 
enterprise point of view—now let me give mine. It is, briefly, that the abuse we 
want to correct is precisely this extreme and exclusive development of individuality, 
this constant identification of every great theatre with one actor, to whom it serves 
as a mere mount and frame. ‘There are some actors, as I have just admitted— 
and Sir Henry Irving is no doubt one of them—who could flourish under no 
other system. But in the majority of cases it is no less hurtful to the actor 
himself than to art as a whole. 

A. W. P. How do you make that out ? 

W. A. In the first place, to go back to what you said about Garrick :— 
Remember, please, that neither Garrick, nor Kemble, nor even Macready, was an 
actor-manager in the same sense in which, say, Beerbohm ‘Tree is an_actor- 
manager. 

A. W. P. I know that they had a monopoly to help them—if that is what 
you mean—and that Beerbohm ‘Tree hasn’t. 

W. A. To help them, yes—but also to impose an obligation upon them. 
Their monopoly amounted to an unwritten mandate saying—‘In consideration of 
your exclusive right to play tragedy and comedy (as opposed to burletta and 
melodrama) you are bound to do the best you can for the drama all round, not 
merely to exploit your own genius, however great it may be.” Garrick, as a matter 
of fact, was only the leader of a company, several of whom, both men and women, 
were almost of equal rank with himself. He was compelled by tradition and 
by policy to keep a large repertory afoot, thus giving his subordinates ample 
opportunity to learn their art and develop their talent. He did not wear out his 
own talent, and keep other actors back, by appearing every night of the season 
and playing all the leading parts himself. In short, he could not, if he would, 
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have made the vast machine of Drury Lane nothing but a picture-frame for his 
own individuality. 

A. W. P. Whereas Beerbohm Tree could not, if he would, do anything else— 
you must remember that. But if you think the modern actor-manager has no 
idea beyond self-glorification and money-making, I believe you are mistaken. It 
is the fine thing that attracts him, not the merely paying thing ; though sometimes 
he has to fall back on the paying thing when the fine thing has not paid. And 
you cannot say but what Tree has surrounded himself with good actors and has 
given them as much opportunity for self-development as the nature of the case 
permitted, 

W. A. I know it. I am far from blaming Mr. Tree. He has managed his 
great theatre— conducted his arduous enterprise—with admirable spirit and liberality. 
He is not responsible for the evil system—he is its victim. The public identifies 
the theatre wholly and solely with Beerbohm ‘Tree, and would neither appreciate 
nor understand any attempt on his part to step out of the frame, or take, for 
however short a time, a place in the background of the picture. 

A. W. P. Then if no one is to blame—for you surely don’t blame the public, 
“you cannot indict a nation ”—what on earth do you complain of ? 

W. A. Why, of the system—the system which forces an actor either to spend 
all his life revolving round some one else who holds the lime-lit centre of the 
stage, or else to seize the centre of the stage for himself and hold it in defiance 
of all comers, and in defiance, often, of the real nature of his own talent. 

A. W. P. But how did this deleterious “system” ever come into existence ? 
If the other was better, how did the inferior system happen to supplant it? 

W. A. The other was probably better in its day, though the conditions were 
so different that the comparison is rather idle. But the monopoly system inevitably 
broke down under the immense increase of population in the first half of the late 
lamented century. It was practically a dead letter in the days of Macready’s 
management, which failed because he wouldn’t recognise the fact—because he 
clung desperately to the tradition which forbade him to use his theatre as a 
machine for exploiting himself alone. 

A. W. P. Wasn’t it he that produced Zhe Lady of Lyons and Richelieu ? 

W. A. Certainly. 

A. W. P. Well, didn’t he cast himself not only for Richelieu but for Claude 
Melnotte, though he must have been well on for fifty, and must have had several 
young men in his company who could have played it quite well? And wasn’t it 
he himself, and no other, that played Macbeth, and Lear, and Henry V., and 
Coriolanus—all the leading parts, in fact? 

W. A. Yes, the present system was creeping in. Macready’s subordinates got 
far fewer great chances than Garrick’s, though far more than fall to the lot of a 
subordinate actor of to-day. Above all things, Macready never would give in to 
the long run. If he would have “boomed” Zhe Lady of Lyons and Richelieu 
and his Shakespearean revivals, and run them for all they were worth, he might 
have come out of his experiment a rich man. With his management the monopoly 
system came to an end—it was abolished by Act of Parliament a year or two 
later—and Charles Kean was the first of the real modern actor-managers—the first 
who could say “ Le théatre, c’est moi !” 

A. W. P. An actor of not very commanding talent, by all I can make out. 

W. A. Far inferior both to Macready and to Irving. But he was a clever 
man, and saw from the first that his policy was to be a star, and nothing but a 
star. He was his father’s son, and that gave him a hold upon the public. He 
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carefully avoided entering into any combination, or subordinating himself to any 
one. He stuck resolutely to the centre of the stage; and the man who can do 
that long enough will always find plenty of people—aye, and of critics, too 
simple-minded enough to acclaim him as a great actor. 

A. W. P. Come, come !—he must have a certain amount of talent to begin 
with. 

W. A. So Kean had—he seems to have been excellent in some melodramatic 
parts. But he had a poor physique, and a high, thin voice, which disabled him 
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for almost all Shakespearean parts except Hamlet, in which no tolerable actor 
ever fails entirely. For the rest, he pulled through by taking pains to escamoter 
all the difficulties. 

A.W. P. ‘To “dodge” is the technical term in English. 

W. A. ‘That’s it—he pulled through by dodging and dressing; and he 
bequeathed the art to his successors, who happened to be, like himself, men of 
inadequate physique and voice. ‘They improved upon his methods in every respect 
—dressed more magnificently and dodged more assiduously—until Shakespearean 
acting became what it has been, with rare exceptions, for many a day: a gorgeously 
decorated weariness of the flesh. 

A.W. P. Hold hard! You go much too far. Can you deny what I said just 
now of Sir Henry Irving? 

WA F aecept every word of it. I admire as much as you do his character 
and his talent. But I cannot admire the torturing slowness of his delivery of 
Shakespeare’s verse in a series of staccato snippets; and I believe that has had as 
much to do as any external accident with the temporary set-back from which he 
has happily recovered. 

A. W. P. I don't agree with you at all. I believe that Irving’s noble and 
intellectual renderings of such parts as Macteth, Iago, and Wolsey, have been, 
and rightly, far more attractive to the public than the windy declamations of the 
old school of brainless actors, reeling off their rote-learnt lines by the fathom. 

W. A. I call that unblushing sophistry. Is it fair to oppose the bad actors 
of the old school to the best actor of the new? I am not urging, in a Repertory 
Theatre or elsewhere, a revival, pure and simple, of the old school of rhetorical 
acting. You and I saw enough of it to know how bad it could be when it tried. 
Do you remember Charles Dillon? Do you remember Barry Sullivan ? 

A. W. P. Barry had his moments, I fancy; Dillon certainly had. But in the 
main you are right. ‘The “sterling” actor of the Macready school was a terror. 

W. A. Heaven forbid he should come to life again! What we want is an 
amalgamation of the old “chest” actor with the»new “head” actor. For my 
part, I would give all the brains in the Garrick Club for a man with a_ voice, 
and with the skill to use it. Ah! if Forbes Robertson had only a little more 
imagination and fire! ‘There’s a man that can speak. How charming his 
Hamlet was ! 

A. W. P. Charming !—delightful! Yes, I admit that the methods of ‘T. W. 
Robertson have been to some extent applied—and misapplied—to poetic drama. 
I admit that a great actor of the type you have suggested might do much to 
educate his fellow-actors, and the public—and the critics. He might create a 
totally new tradition. 3ut do you think your Repertory Theatre would be likely 
to produce him ? 

W. A. It would at least give him a chance of developing, sanely and many- 
sidedly. It would give him variety of experience. It would make his talent 
supple and adaptable. It would teach him (and this, believe me, is most essential) 
to subordinate his individuality—not, mark you, to one other actor who happens 
to hold the purse-strings—but to an artistic whole. It would not subject him 
either to the irritation of playing second, third, or fourth fiddle for months on 
end, or to the temptation of capturing the centre of the stage and “abounding in 
his own sense.” There is nothing more fatal to an actor, artistically speaking, 
than the untrammelled power to do nothing but what he “ fancies himself” in. 
To be for ever following the line of least resistance, and posing in parts cut to 
your measure, is the sure way to mannerism and degeneration of talent. Look 
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ct the German company now playing at the Comedy Theatre. They are not 
great actors—far from it—but, being trained in repertory theatres, they have a 
suppleness and variety of skill that is nowhere to be found on the English stage. 

A. W. P. Oh, I know when you get to Germany there’s no holding you. 
Haven’t you been dinning it into us of late that the Germans, besides being the 
only people who can build theatres, are the only people who can write plays ? 
You have discovered—so I gather—that frocks and flunkeys are the bane of the 
English drama, and would have us imitate the airy grace of Sudermann, the poetic 
squalor of Hauptmann. 

W. A. My dear Pinero, I wouldn’t have you imitate’ any one or anything, 
except Life. All I say is that you—not you personally, of course, but you English 
dramatists as a body—have of late years concentrated your attention rather too 
exclusively on one corner of life: the Hyde Park Corner, so to speak. Don’t you 
admit the soft impeachment ? 

A. W. P. Speaking for myself—not entirely. Not to go back to Zhe Sguire 
and Szeet Lavender and my Court Theatre farces, what do you say to Zrelawny 
of the ‘‘ Wells”? Surely there wasn’t much Mayfair in that ? 

W. A. A brilliant exception, certainly. But then that was almost a historical 
comedy—and, if you'll let me say so, one of the most truly poetic things you 
have ever done. 

A.W. P. Well, then, how about Zhe Benefit of the Doubt? The people 
depicted there were surely as suburban as even your heart can desire. 

W. A. Suburban, perhaps; but they all lived at the rate of five thousand a 
year. You did not take us out of the eternal drawing-room. And if there was 
no duke in the play, there were a knight and a bishop. 

A. W. P. Well, would you have me play chess with nothing but pawns ? 

W. A. No, but I think you overwork your castles. 

A. W. P. Then what do you say to Zhe Gay Lord Quex? Wasn't that a 
study of cockney character ? 

W. A. Yes, with a plentéful garnish of coronets, and with “ Félix Poubelle, 
Carte d’Or,” to wash it down. 

A. W. P. Seriously, there may be something in what you say. But I think 
you would find, if you tried to write drama, not only that wealth and leisure are 
more productive of dramatic complications than poverty and hard work, but that 
if you want to get a certain order of ideas expressed or questions discussed, you 
must go pretty well up in the social scale. I assure you I have often tried to 
keep my characters down, as it were, and found I could not. I would feel, ‘ No, 
no, this won’t do in this environment.” My characters would force me, in spite of 
myself, to lift them up in the world. You must take into account the inarticulateness, 
the inexpressiveness, of the English lower-middle and lower classes—their reluctance 
to analyse, .to generalise, to give vivid utterance either to their thoughts or their 
emotions. 

W. A. I grant a difficulty ; but difficulties are created by an all-wise Providence 
for the greater glory of the artist in overcoming them. Look at—— 

A. W. P. I know! Look at Germany! 

W. A. Yes, Germany. The Germans may not be the most artistic people in 
the world, but they are the most competent, practical people at present in Europe ; 
and it is the practical as well as the artistic point of view that I am urging on 
you. Do you realise that the leading German playwrights, Hauptmann and 
Sudermann, are enormously popular—that though their plays do not have such 
long unbroken runs as yours and Jones’s, there is never a night, year out, year in, 
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when several of them are not being played before great audiences in those palatial 
theatres that I bored you with in my lecture? They must be very wealthy—their 
fees must roll in at a rate that even an Anglo-Saxon dramatist need not despise. 
And how do they win this success? Not by keeping their eyes fixed on one 
parish of one city, but by mirroring life in its most varied aspects. Hauptmann, 
in whom the note of evangelical pity is very pronounced, has even a partiality for 
low life—though not, in his mature work at any rate, for anything that can fairly 
be called squalor. But Sudermann runs the whole gamut of society, from the 
Herr Baron and Frau Grafin down to the seamstress and the tramp. Don’t you 
think that a similar catholicity of outlook might be to the advantage of the 
English drama? to its material as well as its spiritual advantage ? 

A.W. P. You overlook one element in the problem—or rather two. You 
forget that the German lower classes are probably a good deal more voluble and 
expressive than ours; but, chiefly, you forget that German audiences don’t mind 
being bored, and ours do. Our people demand a certain sparkle and_ brightness 
in their plays that the Germans entirely dispense with. 

W. A. You mean that we want “smart” society, in two senses ? 

A. W. P. Yes,—is not that so? 

W. A. Only, I believe, because no one has as yet had the art to present 
other strata of society (except in melodrama) strongly, interestingly, convincingly. 

A. W. P. Perhaps, perhaps. But I don’t think you realise the difficulty of 
dealing on the English stage with any special environment, other than what is 
vaguely known as society. . A serious political play is impossible; we take our 
politics so tragically in real life that we can only make a farce of them in the 
theatre. A military play you might have, or a sporting play—but these would, 
after all, only be a particular brand of the society play. As for commerce—— 

W. A. Ah! there now! What could be more interesting than a serious study 
of the City man! And who could do it better than yourself? You could show 
him watching the tape and manipulating the market in Basinghall Street. You 
could track him into his suburban wilds—into his glass-houses at Sydenham or 
the pavilion of his golf club at Surbiton. And his womankind—legitimate or 
illegitimate—surely they are worth study. I don’t see that you could have a more 
fruitful environment, for comedy, tragedy and satire combined, than, say, the “ Kaffir 
Circus.” Why should the dramatists leave it entirely to the melodramatists ? 

A. W. P. Well, it may comfort you to know that in my next play—not the 
one I’m now writing, but the one after—I think of going, not into the Kaffir 
Circus, but into the provinces.. 

W. A. Bravo! I’m sure you'll find a good deal of human nature even in 
Little Peddlington. Carlyle used to harangue about an “Exodus from Houndsditch.” 
My prescription for you, and still more for your esteemed colleagues, is an Exodus 
from Bond Street. I think I shall start an “ English Dramatists’ Fresh Air Fund.” 
And now methinks I scent the morning fog, and Cibber’s snores plead trumpet- 
tongued for your release. Good-night—— 

A. W. P. Stop a moment—I have something more to say about this tendency 
of modern drama to gravitate towards hig Jif. I fancy the real reason lies 
deeper than you seem to suppose. Is it not the fact that, from the Greeks 
onwards, the dramatist has always drawn his inspiration, or at any rate borrowed 
his method of expression, from the lives of people of exalted rank? Nothing of 
considerable merit, but low comedy, has ever come from the study of low life. 
Shakespeare, even in comedy, deals far more largely in dukes and duchesses 
than any dramatist of to-day. Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor, if I remember 
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rightly, is the only exception to this rule, and certainly not his happiest inspiration. 
As for tragedy, there is none that can be properly so esteemed in low life ; because 
there is no height from which a common person can fall, consequently no irony 
of circumstance, no refinement of suffering. What have you to say to that ? 

W. A. I say that the laws of hospitality forbid a man to bludgeon an 
unoffending guest with Aristotle in the small hours of the morning. I add that 
“my head is bloody, but unbowed.’ It is true that Aristotle considered a fall 
from prosperity to adversity the best—not the only—form of tragedy, and that in 
Greek drama this fall is often accompanied by, if -it does not consist in, a fall in 
material position and status. But the whole tendency of modern feeling is surely— 
is it not ?—to dissociate inward from outward prosperity, the well-being of the 
soul from the well-being of the bank-account. ‘The fall from happiness to misery 
is the essence of tragedy as we now conceive it; and that fall may not, generally 
does not, involve any change in outward circumstances or material prosperity. 
Therefore I suggest that the peasant’s tragedy may be just as affecting as the peer’s, 
and that Jude the Obscure moves us, in his obscurity, a good deal more than all 
the kings and princesses of Ruritania in all their insignia of state. 

A. W. P. Fiction is one thing, the stage another. It was all very well for 
Turgueneff, in fiction, to call a Russian peasant Zhe King Lear of the Steppes. 
But the King Lear of the stage is Shakespeare’s--the King of Britain—-the man 
who stands on such a pinnacle that his fall from it excites pity and terror. For 
all our democratic theories, is it not true, as a matter of fact, that we are not 
greatly stirred by the sorrows of those in humble condition ? 

W. A. Go and see Duse in Cavalleria Rusticana, and then answer your own 
question. 

A. W. P.. Who is the sophist now? You rebut the statement of a general 
tendency by instancing one performance of a woman of transcendent genius, 

W. A. ‘That reminds me. When you called me back just now, I thought you 
were going to tell me that the difficulty in the way of our leaving the beaten 
track of the society play lay in the fact that the majority of our actors are society 
actors—excellent in a drawing-room, fish out of water in any other social 
environment. Roughly speaking, is not that true ? 

A. W. P. No; I should say not. On the contrary, as regards the minor 
characters of a play at any rate, it is easier to get a low-life part well played 
than a high-life part. 

W. A. I confess I’m surprised to hear you say so. I should have thought 
that, outside the circle of a few conventional types—the usual chambermaids and 
valets, the comic Jew, the bailiff’s-man, the pugilist, and so forth—it was almost 
impossible to get a low-life part played with any originality or fidelity of observation 
on the English stage. Now go to- 

A. W. P.. Stop! I know what’s coming—‘‘Go to the German theatre, and 
see how every one on the stage is an accomplished character-actor!” ‘That 
would be excellent and most helpful advice if I could write Silesian, or Swabian, 
or Platt-Deutsch ; but candour compels me to admit that I cannot. I have to 
write in English for English actors. At the same time I assure you that if I do 
not emulate your friend Hauptmann, and write the Washerwoman’s Comedy and 
the Cabman’s ‘Tragedy, it is not because I despair of getting these masterpieces 
adequately interpreted. 

W. A. Well, in saying all this you rather unkindly take the wind out of the 
sails of one of my pet arguments. And I believe you say more in your haste 
than you would stand to at your leisure. I cannot think that the average English 
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actor has anything like the suppleness, the adaptability, the power of observation, 
of the average German actor. And therefore, pending the establishment of a 
Repertory Theatre—or rather repertory theatres all over the country—I really 
think you dramatists ought to combine, in your own interests, to countenance, and 
if necessary endow, some such institution as Mr. Franklin Sargent’s excellent 
“Academy of Dramatic Art” in New York. Sargent’s enterprise is liberally 
supported by Charles and Daniel Frohmann—managers who know their business 
if ever man did. It’s too late now to tell you of all the interesting things I saw 
in Mr. Sargent’s Academy; but this I may say, that character-acting, even low 
character-acting, is specially studied and practised. For instance, I have seen a 
whole class of young men and women stand up, each in succession, and reproduce, 
either in pantomime or. with words, little street episodes observed by themselves— 
an Irish policeman “ moving-on” an Italian image-seller, a woman watching a 
runaway horse and cart, and so forth. 

A. W. P. ‘That strikes me as excellent training. I certainly think there is 
room for something of the kind here; and I would most cordially support it— as, 
indeed, I would, if any support I could give would be of the smallest value, 
your Repertory Theatre. Good-night. Won't you have anything before you go? 

W. A. By all means: a glass of ‘“ Félix Poubelle, Carte d’Or.” 

A. W. P. I’m sorry,— Mr. Hare has bought up the whole brand for consumption 
in America 

W. A. Well, no inferior vintage for me! Good-night, and thanks for your 
patience. [ Lxit. 

CURTAIN. 





_| Mr. A. W. Pinero 
Photo by Langfier, Lid. 
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Victoria Regina. 
(1901.) 


BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


HERE’S sorrow in the air—men hold their 
breath 

While ’neath the sombre shadow of St. Paul’s 
The great Cathedral Bell slow tolling swings ; 
Sad flags, low-flying, float o’er towers and halls, 
And a great Nation mourns—for Grief and Death 
Sit silent in the Palace of her Kings. 
This be Thy guerdon—that none stand apart, 
3ut when Thy sun in gentle radiance ‘set 
And the down-dropping curtain told the end, 
Rough voices broke, hard eyes with tears grew wet, 
For each has lost in Thee both Queen and Friend : 
Pass to Thy joy—O Gracious Royal Heart ! 
Not Time itself shall dim Thy fair Renown, 
Nor steal the lustre from Thy Glorious Crown ! 
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The Royal Family at Osborne. 
After Winterhalter. 


VICTORIA THE WELL-BELOVED. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR HERBERT E. MAXWELL, M.P. 


HE illiterate voter who, two-and-twenty centuries ago, presented himself at 
the polling booths of Athens and demanded that his voting shell should 
be inscribed with the name of Aristides, thereby decreeing the banishment 

of the Chief Archon, was only giving expression to the ordinary human impatience 
of perpetual eulogy of a superior. When asked whether Aristides had done him 
any injury, this type replied: “No; but I am sick of hearing people call him ‘the 
Just.’” Human nature has altered little in expression, and not at all in character, 
since that far-off day, yet how differently it has manifested itself in regard to the 
demise of our great monarch! Ever since the Jubilee of 1887, when our people 
at home and in the colonies realised for the first time the true place which Queen 
Victoria held in their affections, pulpit, press, and platform have vied with each 
other in proclaiming her praise ; yet nobody has wearied of it. On the evening 
of that day when the news of Her Majesty’s last illness came to London, a friend 
of mine was walking along the south side of Piccadilly. We are all familiar with 
the luckless, abject class of traveller that rests after dark upon the public benches 
in that thoroughfare—dregs and waste of the Metropolitan hive—the very é/ite of 
misfortune. Well, my friend had the curiosity to slacken his pace as he passed 
these benches, curious to know what private cares and causes filled the thoughts of 
their occupants at a moment when the minds of better-clad folk were all turned 
401 26 
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to the sick-room at Osborne. He assured me that in nearly every case they were 
talking earnestly of the Queen—‘“ the old lady” was their homely phrase. It is a 
trifling circumstance, perhaps, but one that speaks more convincingly than many 
volumes could prove of the universal affection which it was our Queen’s lot to 
win from her subjects. 

How was that affection won? By what pact or policy did a young and 
inexperienced Princess, ascending the throne just after a great constitutional crisis, 
which, in the opinion of her wisest subjects, had rendered the very maintenance 
of the monarchy problematical—improbable—prevail to raise the Crown, for the 
first time in English history, above the murky atmosphere of faction, and to attract 
the homage even of those who at first stood most coldly aloof? Neither kingcraft 
nor statecraft affords any parallel to an achievement whereof it is not unprofitable 
to give some consideration to the causes. 

Be it remembered that the feeling of personal loyalty to the Sovereign was 
almost in abeyance among the British people in 1837. There was the Tory party, 
staunch in its allegiance to the Crown, though it should “hang upon a bush” ; 
but like its prototype, the Cavaliers, it was ill-disciplined in action and impotent 
in Parliament. There was a strong fronde. “Party!” exclaimed the Duke of 
Wellington to Lady Salisbury, “what is the use of a party if they won’t follow? 
D——n ’em! let ’em go!” and he was for years on most unsatisfactory terms 
with “that fellow in the House of Commons ”—his lieutenant, Sir Robert Peel. 
The Whigs were loyal enough, but they relied on the votes of the Radical tail, 





The Princess Royal, aged 17 months, and the Prince of Wales, aged 5 months. 


who were ripe for a republic or revolution. Well was it for the country that the 
Whig Prime Minister, Melbourne, was so ready with what seemed a_nerveless 
formula—“ Why can’t ye leave it alone?” The fact is that the servants of the 
Crown—whether Whig or Tory—had for years discharged a difficult task in 
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The Queen, aged 6. 
After a painting by W. Fowler. 


finding apologies for the Sovereign. . George III.—‘ Farmer” George, as he was 
styled affectionately by his subjects in the eighteenth century—died in 1820; but 
he had been for many years secluded under the most cruel affliction that can 
befal a human being, and his kindly merits and judicious rule had been darkly 
eclipsed by the character of his son as Prince Regent and George IV. Naturally 
a youth of singular beauty, great ability, and charm of manner, George IV. had 
yielded to the temptations of his rank, and swamped his talents and obligations 
in the mire of measureless profligacy, until it had come to this pass, that 
Wellington, unswerving defender of George as monarch, confessed in private that 
it cost him a struggle to dissociate the Crown from the attributes of him who 
wore it. 
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“T believe George IV.,” he said to Lady Salisbury, “was the worst man that 
ever lived.” 

“You mean,” said Lady Salisbury, “the worst principled ? ” 

“No,” answered the Duke, “I mean the worst in every sense of the word. 
I believe there is no crime of which that man was not capable.” 

William IV., the Sailor King, succeeding in 1830, did little to redeem the 





lustre of the Crown or to attract the affection of his people. ‘True, upon his 
Ministers was not thrown the obligation of perpetually screening and palliating the 
ugliness of the monarch’s private life; but it came to no more than this, that 
nobody has demurred to the bitter judgment pronounced by a recent historian 
that the most important event in King William’s reign was his death. One can 
hardly wonder that great were the misgivings of those most devoted to the 
throne, when the succession devolved upon a princess of eighteen, the niece of 
the two preceding kings. Very littlke was known about her, whether of good 
augury or ill. Her birth, on May 24th, 1819, had attracted little notice, for her 
grandfather, George III., was still the reigning monarch, and three of her uncles 
were alive, senior to her father the Duke of Kent, rendering her inheritance of 
the kingdom extremely remote and improbable. But the Duke of Kent died 
within five days of his father, the King; the Duke of York died childless in 1827 ; 
and when the Duke of Clarence succeeded as William IV., in 1830, he too was 
childless, for his two daughters had died in infancy. There was nothing in the 
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memory of the Duke of Kent to enlighten people as to the character and capacity 
of the young Princess. Perhaps he was best remembered by his good-natured 
comment when Sheridan’s biting sarcasm came to his ears. His Royal Highness 
was very bald, and cared. not to conceal it, as the Prince Regent did, by a 
fictitious crop of curls. Sheridan had said, brutally enough, that grass never grew 
upon deserts. “Tell Sheridan,” said the Duke, “that if he means I have no 
genius, I am as well without that which would be of no use to a Prince, whose 
business it is to keep quiet.” 

More was known about the mother of Princess Victoria, but that more was 
not entirely reassuring. The Duchess of Kent had brought up her daughter in 
a seclusion, many thought with an austerity, which, it was considered, were very 
indifferent preparation for the highest functions of the State. Nervously apprehending 
lest her daughter should be drawn into the vicious influences of the Court 
as it then was, and jealous of the declared desire of George IV. to have her 
educated according to his 
notions, the Duchess of Kent 
had recourse to her brother 
Prince Leopold of Coburg. 
Leopold, afterwards King 
of the Belgians, had married 
Princess Charlotte, only 
daughter of George IV., and 
therefore heir to the throne 
of England. But Princess 
Charlotte had died in 1817, 
together with her new-born 
child, leaving her husband 
not only a _ disconsolate 
widower, but a melancholy, 
depressing figure, whom 
everybody pitied, but nobody 
thought of much account. 
Nevertheless, to this Prince 
our country owes a lasting 
debt of gratitude, for he it 
was who carried out his 
sister’s project for the edu- 
cation of our future Queen, 
and enabled her to resist the 
pressure both of King George 
and King William, who con- 
sidered, like most of their 
subjects who thought of the The Queen at the age of 17. 
matter at all, that the child From a painting by A. M. Huffham. 

Princess should be trained 7 
specially for the fulfilment of royal duties. 

The Duchess of Kent and Prince Leopold between them certainly contrived 
a rather dreary childhood for their charge. The Princess was never on any single 
occasion separated from her mother ; she was never allowed to speak with any grown- 
up person except in presence either of her mother or of Baroness Lehzen, who was 
appointed governess when the Princess was but five years old, and instructed her 
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in German to such purpose that at ten years old her pupil spoke broken English. 
That, however, was soon remedied, and one of our late Queen’s characteristics in 
after life was the ease and elegance with which she spoke several languages. It 
will be remembered that Her Majesty was verging upon threescore and five when 
she took up the study of Hindu. 

All knowledge of her lofty destiny was scrupulously withheld from Princess 





Departure of the Queen for the Coronation Ceremony. 
From a print of the period. 


*Drina, as she was called, until after the accession of William IV. Then the Duke 
of Wellington’s Cabinet considered it expedient that Her Royal Highness should 
be informed of her position. The manner of doing so is told by Sir Theodore 
Martin. A genealogical table of the Royal house was inserted by Baroness Lehzen 
into the English history used by the Princess, who was then twelve years old. 


“The Princess opened the book, and, perceiving the additional paper, said: ‘I never 
saw that before. —‘It was not thought necessary that you should, Madam,’ answered 
her governess.—‘I see I am nearer the throne than I thought,’ continued the Princess ; 
and after some moments resumed: ‘Now, many a child would boast, but they don’t 
know the difficulty. There is much splendour, but there is more responsibility. The 
Princess having lifted up the forefinger of her right hand while she spoke, gave the 
Baroness her little hand, repeating—‘I will be good. 1 understand now why you urged 
me so much to learn even Latin. My aunts Mary* and Augustat never did; but you 
told me Latin is the foundation of English grammar and of all elegant expressions, and 
I learned it as you wished it ; but I understand all better now’; and the Princess gave 
her hand, repeating—‘I will be good.’ The governess then said—‘But your aunt 
Adelaide is still young and may have children, and of course they would ascend the 
throne after their father William IV., and not you, Princess.’ The Princess answered— 
‘And if it were so I should not be disappointed, for I know by the love Aunt Adelaide 
bears me how fond she is of children,” 


Making due allowance for the polish added by the governess in repeating her 
pupil’s conversation, we have herein a glimpse ot a serious, thoughtful child, whose 


* H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester ; died in 1857. 
+ Died unmarried in 1840. 
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The Queen at the age of 20. 
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imagination and habits had been disciplined, but not cramped, by strict training. 
There was a risk, surely, of reaction from extreme restraint when the time came 
for the young Queen to take her high place; and if there is any lesson to be 
learnt from experience, such would assuredly have been the effect upon a weak 
or shallow character; but in this instance there was a nature of such truth and 
an intellect of such fibre as to be tempered, and not scorched, by the ordeal. 





The Queen, aged 21, and Prince Albert. 
From the drawing by F. W. Topham. 


This paper is written, not with the object of an historical summary, but as an 
estimate of personal character as it has affected the monarchy ; nevertheless it has 
been necessary to touch upon such historical details as went to the making of 
that character. Innate qualities are very subordinate agents in the career of an 
individual ; often the most amiable of them hasten the wreck of fair hopes and 
the ruin of brilliant promise: witness the example of George IV., of whom all 
men and women spoke in the dazzling dawn of his manhood as of a Prince 
Charming. 
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The Queen in bridal dress, 
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In the full light of Queen Victoria’s unparalleled reign it is easy to read at this 
day how any training less strict than she received, any seclusion less austere than 
she endured, might have failed to break the evil traditions and ward off the 
hurtful influences which surrounded the heir of the Georgian dynasty. 

Nothing of all this was suspected by the subjects of Queen Victoria at her 
accession. Carefully as she had shielded her daughter from evil, the Duchess 
of Kent had been very indiscreet in her own conduct; busy tongues had been 
at work, easy ears attentive to their tittle-tattle, censorious opinions nimble with 
sinister reasons for her quarrel with kindly old’ William IV., who wished to see 
more of his niece than the Duchess deemed at all desirable. One has only to 
open the pages of Charles Greville—that amusing tell-tale, of whom it was written, 


‘* For forty years he listened at the door, 
He heard some secrets and invented more ”— 


to realise the absolute ignorance of all classes about the character and even 
the appearance of the young Queen. “Not one of her acquaintance, none of the 
attendants at Kensington, not even the Duchess of Northumberland (who had been 
appointed official governess as Baroness Lehzen was the practical one), have any 
idea of what she is or promises to be.” The truth was only to be revealed by 
the ordeal which the Princess was roused from sleep to face in the small hours 
of the morning of June 2oth, 1837; but there was no longer any doubt about the 
truth then: the casket which had been so jealously guarded was found to contain 
a jewel of great price. Charles Greville changed his tone at once. Clerk to the 
Privy Council, no incident or expression ‘missed his keen eyes and ears, or escaped 
his practised criticism. Here is how he records the meeting of the Queen with 
the Privy Council at eleven o’clock on the first day of her reign :— 


“ Never was anything like the first impression she produced, or the chorus of praise 
and admiration which is raised about her manner and behaviour, and certainly not 
without justice. It was very extraordinary, and something far beyond what was looked 
for. Her extreme youth and inexperience, and the ignorance of the world concerning 
her, naturally excited great curiosity to see how she would act on this trying occasion, 
and there was a considerable assemblage at the palace, notwithstanding the short notice 
that was given.” 


This was praise indeed. Since that day, two generations have grown into the 
habit of devotion to the person of the Sovereign; in a new sense we have come 
to think—The Queen can do no wrong. But it was far otherwise in the ’thirties. 
Many people had been driven to the conclusion that the Monarch could do no 
right. Monarchy itself was on its trial, and had been condemned already in our 
former American colonies, and in the American colonies of Spain. Charles 
Greville’s verdict upon Queen Victoria was no courtly compliment; one can almost 
hear the sigh of relief which the anxious courtier drew as he perceived bright 
promise for the coming reign. The glamour of youth is fleeting ; it is the proverbial 
nature of promise to fail of fulfilment; what has written the name of Victoria 
upon the chronicle of Britain in characters so brilliant is that she never disappointed 
her people, never wavered from fulfilment of that simple, childlike promise made 
to her governess—‘‘I will be good.” 

After all, the promise which dispelled the doubts of Charles Greville and the 
Privy Councillors was but an implicit one, the impression received from the grace 
and dignity of maidenhood. Within a month the Queen made an explicit promise 
before a far larger audience, far more difficult of fulfilment, yet which has fallen 











The Queen in state robes. 
After Winterhalier. 
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no whit behind the other in fulness of accomplishment. ‘The last paragraph of 
the speech which she read from the throne to the House of Lords, on July 17th, 
ran as follows : 


“T ascend the throne with a deep sense of the responsibility imposed upon me; but 
I am supported by the consciousness of my own right intentions, and by my dependence 
on the protection of Almighty God. It will be my care to strengthen our institutions, 
civil and ecclesiastical, by discreet improvement wherever improvement is required, and 
to do all in my power to compose and allay animosity and discord. Acting upon these 
principles, I shall upon all occasions look with confidence to the wisdom of Parliament 
and the affection of my people, which form the true support of the dignity of the Crown 
and ensure the stability of the Constitution.” 


Bold words, spoken at a time when the affection of the people had become 
a polite fiction, when the dignity of the Crown required all the adroitness of 
Cabinets to veil it from curious scrutiny, and when, in the opinion of some of 
the most experienced statesmen, the stability of the Constitution had been fatally 
undermined. Bold words, yet to receive what noble, what literal fulfilment ! 
Victoria never deceived nor disappointed her subjects, and herein lies one of the 
chief reasons for the place she attained in their hearts. Her great predecessor 
Edward I. took for his guiding motto Pactum serva—“ Keep faith”; but Victoria, 
with no words wasted, kept faith, and won confidence far more profound and 
universal than has ever been accorded to a British Sovereign. 

All this might have been done, yet the Queen might have missed part of the 
meed which has been so fully and freely hers, had-she not linked herself with her 
people by personal ties. George III. had done the same, yet not without some 
sacrifice of the divinity that should hedge a king. Queen Victoria never abated 
one jot of the majesty and splendour of her office, but she made them to be felt 
as attributes, not as envelopes. ‘Tact—let no attempt be made to define the 
indefinable—is more commonly the gift of women than of men; it is a priceless 
possession to a constitutional ruler, far more so than initiative. Great need had 
the Queen for tact when she ascended the throne. Political parties were embittered, 
probably without precedent in England since the Revolution of 1688. The Tories 
feared the Whigs, honestly believing that they were driving the realm to ruin; and 
where fear is, there is hatred.. The Tories were prejudiced against the Queen: she 
had been sedulously educated in Whig principles, and they beheld her relying, 
entirely on the guidance of the Whig Lord Melbourne. There is a curious glimpse 
given by Lady Salisbury of the prejudice which possessed the mind even of him 
who had stood stoutly by the throne in the worst days of George III., and was 
afterwards to become, of all her councillors, the Queen’s most trusted friend. 
Shortly after her accession a review was to be held at Windsor, at which Her 
Majesty decided to appear on horseback, contrary to the advice of her Ministers. 
When the Duke of Wellington heard of this he expressed his disapproval very 
bluntly, not being accustomed to mince matters; and somebody repeated to the 
Queen what he had said. ‘This did not cause her to alter her intention in the 
least, so the Iron Duke grumbled thus to Lady Salisbury :— 

“Much better come in her carriage. I wouldn’t wish a better subject for a 
caricature than this young Queen, alone, without any woman to attend her, without 
the brilliant corfége of young men and ladies who ought to appear in a scene of 
that kind, and surrounded only by such youths as Lord Hill and me, Lord 
Albemarle and the Duke of Argyle! And if it rains and she gets wet, or if any 
other contretemps happens, what is to be done? All these things sound very little, 




















The last portrait of the Prince Consort. 
[By permission of Messrs. Mayall & Co., Ltd.] 
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but they must be considered in a display of that sort. As to the soldiers, I know 
them: they won’t care about it one sixpence. It is a childish fancy, because she 
has read of Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort ; but ‘Aen there was threat of foreign 
invasion, which was an occasion for display : what occasion is there now ?” 

What occasion! What more pressing occasion could there be? The world 
was sick of kings, and nations were fired with new vistas of self-government. The 
Bourbon dynasty had been shorn already of part of its dominions, and was soon 
to be swept into limbo. Something was wanted to touch the hearts and attract 
the interest of the masses, and this “childish fancy,” maintained so gently yet 
firmly in the faces of frowning officials, was a first step. Yes; the old Duke 
knew the soldiers: he knew the stuff that it was believed then could only be 
manufactured under terror of the lash; but he did not know that the day had 
dawned in which the British Army should be proud to claim no loftier title than 
“Soldiers of the Queen.” Since that review at Windsor, many a brave fellow, 
standing as motionless in the ranks as a wooden image, has felt his heart throb 
under his tight tunic and his cheek flush, as with graceful seat and light hand the 
Queen and her soldierly Consort have passed down the open ranks. 

There was a danger, of course, that so young a Queen, with a strong will and 
a warm heart, should act indiscreetly upon impulse. That Her Majesty had a 
will, and was not afraid of exercising it, was shown in a remarkable manner before 
she had been two years on the throne. Melbourne’s ministry fell in May 1839 ; 
the Queen sent for the Duke of Wellington, who excused himself on the score of 
age and deafness, so Sir Robert Peel was charged with the formation of a 
Ministry. He had finished the task, as he fancied, when he was reminded that 
the Queen’s Household went out with the Government, and had to be replaced 
by fresh appointments. Peel drew up a list forthwith and submitted it to Her 
Majesty, but she would by no means consent to part with her ladies. She had 
grown fond of them; she had greatly valued their presence and support at a time 
of great difficulty, and she would listen to no argument—the ladies of the 
Bedchamber must remain. It was an awkward, almost an absurd dilemma. All 
the great offices of State had been filled: was the Administration to be wrecked 
on a question of petticoats? Wrecked it was; Peel resigned office, and the Whigs 
were recalled. 

While the Queen to the last maintained the full prerogatives and dignity of 
the Crown, countless acts testified to her tender thoughtfulness for the wants and 
feelings of the humblest of her subjects. One act of this kind in the early years 
of her reign was the cause of an incalculable amount of satisfaction at the time, 
and of still more in time to come. 

It was a rule in the British Army that no war medals should be bestowed 
upon any soldier below the rank of field-officer. An exception had been made, 
on the recommendation of the Duke of Wellington, in the signal instance of 
Waterloo, for which battle every officer and man present had received a medal 
from the Prince Regent. But the survivors of the long warfare before Waterloo— 
the six years’ struggle in the Peninsula—were still without any visible token of 
recognition. It pained the Queen, and in this she had the full sympathy of Prince 
Albert, to see the breasts of Princes and Ministers, who perhaps had never seen 
a shot fired in earnest, glittering with stars and orders, while the men who had 
offered their lives and endured wounds and hardships in the service of their 
country were undistinguished from the latest recruit. So in #848 the Queen 
bestowed medals upon all the old soldiers, of whatever rank, who had served in 
their country’s wars; and such has remained the rule ever since. 























“Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.’ 
Statue of the Queen and Prince Albert, by W. Theed. 
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On December 14th, 1861, the Prince Consort died, and the blow seemed likely 
to cripple seriously the ability of the Queen for her public duties. In the spring 
of the same year she had lost her mother, and the double sorrow almost over- 
whelmed her. Nor did she rally from it as soon as people thought she ought to 
do. After a year’s mourning she still remained in great seclusion, and, for the 
first and last time in the whole long reign, there were heard murmurs that Her 
Majesty was not fulfilling her part. Persons who recollect the years 1862 to 1874 
will not have forgotten that during that period there was a slackening in the 
outward manifestations of loyalty. There was a kind of gulf between the 
Sovereign and her subjects, which it did not seem likely would be closed. 








View from the balcony, Buckinghaw Palace. Jubilee Day. 


Happily, the Queen, who never in the slightest degree relaxed her attention to 
public affairs, or abated her constitutional influence with Ministers, regained her 
energy so as to resume her place as the visible, present Head of the State 
and of society. The country had been increasing in wealth and _ prosperity 
during her seclusion; the chronic discontent which had disturbed the industrial 
classes during the first ten years of the reign had been allayed by the growing 
abundance and cheapness of the necessaries of life, and by the increasing 
demand for all kinds of labour. It required but the presence of the Queen to 
call forth such an expression of affectionate reverence as swept away the chill 
which had come between her and her people. From that day onwards this 
sentiment broadened and deepened, until it fulfilled the utmost ideal that could 
be formed of a constitutional monarchy. 
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VICLPORIA THE WELL-BELOVED. j 


There remains but one of our Queen’s attributes to 


< 


mention, as having 
contributed, perhaps more than any other, to the position she attained in the 
esteem of the nation—namely, the exampie she has set as a wife and mother. Set 
an example! that is a formal term to express what she has done, suggesting 
something premeditated and precise. It is because every one knows that her life 
was according to her own nature, that her actions were spontineous, and not 
merely in compliance with a conventional code, that her home became the model 
for every other English home. ‘The revolution in the tone of the Cotirt has been 
reflected throughout the land ; one can scarcely realise the extent of it, except by 
studying the annals of foregoing reigns. 


Little as there may be in a name, probably we all feel grateful that our Queen 


Ch ame 


- ‘ 


Tho Jubilee, 1887, at Hyde Park Corner 


bore the significant one of Victoria. Yet there was something of happy accident 
in that. The Prince Regent—men might well mutter <Adsit omen /—had set his 
heart upon her being called Georgiana; the Duke of Kent preferred Elizabeth ; 
but the Tzar Alexander I. had been secured as godfather, and etiquette prescribed 
that his choice of Alexandrina as the baptismal name should receive effect. The 
Prince Regent then declared that Georgiana should have the first place or none. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury attended to perform the ceremony of baptism in 
Kensington Palace; when the Prince Regent named the child Alexandrina, the 
Duke of Kent asked him to give her a second name, upon which he said, “ Let 
it be Victoria, after her mother; but this name must come after the other.” And 
so it was done, and as Princess ’Drina the future monarch was known in the 
nursery and schoolroom; it was to the Queen’s affection for her mother that the 
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British nation owe the single name of which they have learnt to be so proud, for 
she was proclaimed Queen Alexandrina-Victoria. Privy Council and Parliament 
swore allegiance to her under those names, and not till the following day, June a2rst, 
was the style altered to Queen Victoria. Doubtless in old times another title 
would have been added by popular custom. It may be so added yet, and if so, 
there is no epithet so fitting, none which will come so spontaneously from heart 
to lips, as “ Victoria the Well-beloved.” 





“The First of May” 
After Winterhalter. 
[By permission of Messrs. H.Graves & Son.] 
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BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 
A STORY OF CORNISH CHILDREN. 
BY G. STANLEY ELLIS. 


HE sorrows of the little people are, if less lasting, more acute than the 
sorrows of the grown-ups. When Sam Nicholls, who had been adopted 
by Dicky Wade, was eight years old, he still possessed a wonderful doll. 

Of course, it is an unusual thing for a boy to keep a doll, but even a boy must 
have something upon which to vent his love. Dicky Wade, being a gardener, 
hated dogs professionally, and did not keep one. He justified his objection to 
them by the terms in which they are mentioned in the Bible, but his real reason 
was a professional one. So Sam had no dog to love. He had once been in the 
habit of hunting hens into a cu/-de-sac formed by the winding of a brook. ‘Then 
it struck him that most hens had reddish-brown feathers. According to an old 
coloured daguerreotype, his mother’s hair had been of that colour, so he felt sad 
and begged pardon of the hens, of whom he then tried to make pets and friends. 
But, apart from any recollection of the hunting, the hens continued shy. Therefore 
Sam lavished his love on the doll, or rather, on what remained of it. It had 
been one of those wooden dolls cut out of a piece of pine, with black hair 
painted in bands, blue painted eyes, and crimson painted cheeks. The arms and 
legs used to be of wood and attached with wooden screws to the body, so that 
the result had once been a very imperfectly jointed lay-figure. Now arms and 
legs had gone, leaving four gaping holes. A weekly washing with hot water, soap, 
soda, and a scrubbing-brush had made the complexion and the hair vanish, and 
had blinded the beautiful blue eyes. 

> “You’m gettin’ tu big bwoy for these doll, Sam,” said Dicky Wade. “ For 
bwoy, tu, ’tes no kind of play. Ef ’ee ded want gun, or boat, or swoord, or 
spade, I'd not mind. But dolls be not fitty for bwoys.” 

Sam only hugged Guinevere—pronounced Gwinver—-the closer. 

“°’Ee’d better throw ’n away,” continued Dicky, who used to preach at the 
little chapel at Trebarrow. “For ’tes borne in upon me ‘tes a graven image, an’ 
does smack o’ the Scarlet Woman.” 

“Her’s not scarlet,” said Sam. ‘Hers as white as snaw with soap an’ hot 
water. 


? 


“Tes not thiccy scarlet I be thinkin’ on. Beware o’ idolatry, bwoy. Bethink 
‘ee o’ the braazen calf ’t the children of Israel ded set up.” 
419 
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“What's this I do hear of ’ee, young Sam Nicholls?” said Farmer Nale of 
Trenale, next Windingford market-day. ‘‘Is’t true that you’ve got a doll just as 
if you were a little girl ?” 

*‘Tss,” said Sam sullenly. 

“T’m ’shamed of ’ee—a boy of your age. When I thrashed ’ee for stealin’ my 
apples ’ee were a good plucked ’un. An’ good plucked ’uns don’t keep dolls.” 

“T be daggin’ for somethin’ to be fond of,” growled Sam. 

“T’ll give ’ee a bull pup, grandson to my old Pincher, if you like.” 

“Will ’ee?” said Sam exultantly. ‘1 should like ’n very much.” 

“You shall have him then. But throw that old doll away.” 

“JT wun’t do thiccy,” said Sam. 

“T am surprised at you, Farmer,” said Mrs. Nale, “offering him a dog, It’s 
time he was put to work, and then he’d get the maggots out of his brain. Let 
Dicky Wade send him over on Monday early to scare the birds, and he'll have 
no time for dolls.” 

“T wun’t give ’n up,” said Sam. ‘“ But I ded knaw ’ce’d complain, Mrs. Nale, 
when Farmer ded spake of givin’ anythin’ away.” 

“You rude little bye!” creaked the sharp-nosed Mrs. Nale: “I won’t have you 
on our farm for anythin’ now.” 

Farmer Nale winked disconso)ately at Sam. ‘The wink conveyed that they both 
knew Mrs. Nale and her ways, and that the farmer only wished he might speak as 
freely to her as Sam could. But he sent the pup after all. 


“Es et true, Sam,” said Jack Chown, when he met Sam on the Clays, as they 
were both bound for the old school, ‘‘that ‘ee’ve got a doll to home that ’ee do 
nurse like as ef ’ee was a maid ?” 

“What be that to you, Jack Chown ?” 

“Tes true, es ’n? You gert baby! You're no better ’n a maiden, be ’ee then, 
Miss Nicholls ?” 

And the boys around took up the call—‘“‘ Miss Nicholls! Miss Nicholls!” And 
they pointed the finger of scorn. 

Now Sam felt inclined to cry. For it is hard at the age of eight to be 
likened to that inferior creature the maiden. ‘lo be called a lion, or a tiger, or a 
wolf, or—by another Cornishman—a chough, is a compliment. But to be called 
an ass, a goose, a dog (why a dog I cannot tell, unless on the authority of Dicky 
Wade and the Bible), a chough—-by a Devonian—or a maiden, is a deadly insult. 
Sam gulped down the lump in his throat, held back his tears, and smote Jack 
Chown a mighty blow that sent him to school with unusual punctuality and a 
bloody nose, all for the honour of Gwinver. 

And then it chanced that Sam met Alice ‘Treweekes, the seven-year-old 
daughter of the parson. She was spick and span, in a white dress and a cream 
Leghorn hat; but Sam remembered a day when her frock had been torn, her 
shoes muddy, her mouth blackberried, and he had stolen apples for her, and a 
thrashing had followed. 

** How be ’ee, Miss Alice?” said he. 

“Very worried, Sammy. Jus’ like mother at spring cleaning.” 

“How be thiccy, missie ?” 

“T hear you have a doll. I have a doll, but then I’m a girl. I don’t think 
I can ever love a boy who has a doll.” 

Then bitterness seized Sam. To be called a maiden was the direst insult, 
Yet his ideal was a maiden, Alice ‘Treweekes, 
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“7 have got a doll—my Gwinver. An’ I do love she. But I dun’t love ‘ee 
any less for thiccy.” 

‘“* But it’s only girls who have dolls. Its not manly for boys to have ‘em. I 
won't ever love you any more, an’ I won't ever kiss you any more, so long’s you 
keep a doll.” 

Then began a struggle grim and great in the heart of Sam. And it was the 
harder to bear that it was inarticulate outwardly and inwardly. For the good and 
the bad did not marshal themselves within him as the advantageous and the 
disadvantageous would have done within a grown-up child. He did not see clearly. 

4 He only felt the pain. 

At last he said, “ Here be a match. Do ’ee make fire on the grass while 
I do go fetch Gwinver.” 

When he came back the dead branches were crackling merrily on the grass 
. between the stone hedge and the road, and Sam laid the dismantled body in the 
flames. He had never heard the name of it, but he understood the feeling of 
suttee. He watched and watched till nothing was left of Gwinver; then he 
threw himself face downwards on the cool lush grass and sobbed passionately, 
Alice, who had been watching him curiously, was overpowered by the feelings she 
had raised. She crept slowly to him and laid her little hand on his shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, Sam,” she said. ‘Be a good boy, an’ I'll give you a kiss,” 

“Go ’way. Go right ‘way. I'll never spake to ’ee again.- "Ee’ve a-made me 
burn my Gwinver. I ded et for you, an’ now I do hate ’ee. Go ‘way.” 

And, half frightened at what she had done, half joyous in realising so early the 
power of the woman over the man, Alice went. Sam lay sobbing, and dimly 
discerning somewhere in the back of his head that, if the choice were again put 
to him, he would again choose in the same way. 





























2nd February, 1901. 


—" Angel to the Island came 
And took Her from the throne ; 

But not from place pre-eminent 

Within our hearts, by sorrow rent, 


Yet proud one Love to own: 


The love to Her, who, now at rest, 
Is mourned Her Empire through ; 

Whom men of alien nations blessed, 

Whose love the poor and the distressed 


Could tell was quick and true. 


For over sixty years Her Reign 
Had been so full of good, 
No honest homage sounded vain, 
No prayers that time might long retain 


Her Empress-motherhood. 


We took Her silent form to glide 
Where—treached from shore to shore 

Her glorious fleet ;—each vessel’s side 

Rang, mile on mile, above the tide 


The Queen’s salute once more ! 

















And through Her city, mightiest, 


Her army stood, where rode 


Her kindred monarchs, and the best 
Of those whose warfare could attest 


Where Honour brightest glowed. 


We brought Her to where Windsor rose 
Her church—Her walls—Her tower ! 


A dream in stone! 


whose river flows 
Beneath fair wooded slopes, and knows 


The secret of Her power. 


Far from the chancel where we came 

She took, as choicest word, 
St. John’s—who taught how love must claim 
To be our greatest need; the name 


The dearest God has heard. 


And so we laid Her down where Love 
With Her dear Prince had been, 
And prayed to God to let us prove 
Our love below, to love above 
Fast joined, as in our Queen ! 
ARGYLL, 
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DAPTABILITY is one of the pleasing 
characteristics of the English race. 

It was curious, no doubt, to 
The King. oneself at once to speak of 
the King. The pen insensibly 

“trekked” back to the older and more 
familiar fin-de-siécle synonym of sovereignty, 
a familiarity established and almost sancti- 
fied by the custom of 
There are amongst us 


accustom 


sixty-three 
but few 


years, 
who re- 


member King William IV., and the then 
common token, as for many generations 


past, of “the King.” 
from the good old days of Queen Anne, 
and_ people, only 
Caroline as a shadowy semblance 
carded authority. To herself the 
was anything but shadowy ; nor was her 
wrong. So formerly of homely Queen 
Charlotte, who made a good wife in spite 
of her ill-favoured presence, it 
the venerable that made 
her acquaintance through the miniature of 
a_ beautiful girl When she really 
presented to him, the story runs, he 
“ Devil 


It was a long time 


alas ! recalled Queen 
of dis- 


poor lady 


is said in 
legend George 
was 
said 
take that 


in a good stage aside, 


painter !” 


UT we have used the title of Queen so 
long, and we have grown up to it, 

and have known no other, that it is passing 
strange to have suddenly to 
speak of “the King.” I wonder, 
by the way, how we shall recon- 


Reminis- 
cences. 


cile ourselves to a king in an English top 


ty een Gs mS 





hat? We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the wandering male monarchs of the 
Continent to have studied kings in top hats. 
The British idea of a sovereign of the less 
fashionable sex is taken largely from the 
stage variants of old and healthy samples to 
be found in the paintings of the middle-aged 
R.A.’s and the modern stage productions 
of the Lyceum and the Adelphi theatres. 
The public going giddy of expectation to 
the Derby will indubitably expect to see the 
new King dressed simply in his garter and 
The surprise at seeing His 
Majesty in a “stove-pipe” hat will be as 
sharp as an electric shock. But haply we 
shall all grow accustomed, and we shall see 


his crown. 


His Majesty as we have learned to know 
him and love him—as a real English gentle- 
man. In fact, as of H.R.H., we may be 
sure that, whether in crown or top hat, His 
Majesty will be equal to the traditions of 
King much 


his illustrious mother. ‘The 


resembles his mother in several ways. 


| ARON STOCKMAR described the 

Duke of Kent, the Queen’s father, as 
“a tall, stately man of. soldierlike bearing. 
His daughter closely resembled 
him in feature and expression 
when about his age, at the time of 
the marriage, which was in his fifty-first year.” 
Macaulay said that “in Queen Victoria her 
subjects have found a wiser, gentler, happier 
Elizabeth. No former monarch has so 
thoroughly comprehended the great jtruth 


The late 
Queen. 
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that the powers of the Crown are held in 
trust for the people.” Her stainless life, her 
unobtrusive piety, and her endeavour to 
educate the royal children on the model of 
a pattern family in this kingdom, have been 
happily rewarded in the many virtues which 
have distinguished each alike. Peel said 
she presided at her first Council with as 
much ease as though she had been doing 
nothing else all her life. Sir Walter Scott 
speaks in his diary of having seen the “ little 
Victoria, the heir-apparent to the Crown as 
things now stand.” He adds, “ The little 
lady is educated with much care, and 
watched so closely, that no busy maid has 
a moment to whisper, ‘You are the heir of 
England, ” 

The new King is famed for good-nature, 
as his mother for benevolence. There is 
a characteristic story that the Queen, just 
after her accession, placed in the hands of a 
messenger a letter of condolence addressed 
to “Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
Windsor Castle,” and was met by the re- 
joinder, “ But your Majesty is Queen of 
England.” “Yes,” she replied, “but the 
widowed Queen is not to be reminded of 
the fact first by me.” 


WAYS OF 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL, 





i ETWEEN Parliament and: the Sove- 

reign there has existed, particularly 
in the reign of Queen Victoria, a bond of 
good-feeling 
one hand 
the other. 


respect on the 
and confidence on 
But Parliament has 

always been the eyes and ears 
of the Monarch, though there have been 
notable occasions when Majesty has closed 
both organs, with the most disastrous results 
to itself. Parliament might indeed be said 
to stand at the bedside of the corpse of the 
Sovereign, so prompt is it to put itself ev 
évidence, In this spirit or to this duty it 
has assembled even on Sunday. Formerly, 
upon the death of the Monarch, Parliament 
was dissolved, but now this ceremony is 
avoided by swearing the 


Parliament 
and the 
Crown. 


members over 
again in the name of the new Sovereign. 

In 1867 there was passed an Act of 
Parliament which left the dissolution of 
Parliament within the discretionary power 
of the Sovereign. As the Ministry of the 
day technically surrender their portfolios, it 
is obviously fitting that the Parliament itself 
should yo through some relevant form of 
the kind. Again, if the Monarch fall ill 
or suffer temporarily from some physical or 
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EARL RUSSELL, 





mental infirmity which prevents him from 
executing the great offices of State, Parliament 
is called together to help the country out of 
the zmpasse by appointinga Regent. Happily 
there is no such necessity in this case. 

When the King, in 1641, decided to start 
for Scotland on Monday, Parliament met on 
Sunday to see him duly equipped. ’Twere 
better he had not returned. 

When Queen Victoria was called to the 
throne, both Houses were sitting, and, I note, 
quarrelling as vigorously as they do to-day. 
Lord John Russell, in that Parliament, was 
known as the Lycurgus of the Lower House. 


ORD Melbourne practically shaped her 
late Majesty’s career, and Greville 
wrote that “the Queen passes more hours with 
L Melbourne than any two people 

in any relation of life perhaps 
ever do pass together besides. 
This monopoly is certainly not judicious.” Of 


Melbourne. 








tHE EARL OF ABERDEEN 


Lord Melbourne, Haydon the painter gives 
a good description, especially in a speech in 
reply to one by the Duke of Wellington on 
the old crotchety subject of the Irish Church, 
When Wellington sat down, Melbourne, who 
was habitually calm and reserved, even 
apathetic, sprang to his feet “ like an artillery 
rocket.” “He began,” we are told, “in a 
fury. His language flowed out like fire. He 
made such palpable hits that he floored the 
Duke as if he had shot him. He waved his 
white hand with the natural grace of Talma, 
expanded his broad chest, looked right at 
his adversary like a handsome lion, and 
grappled him with the grace of Paris.” 

It was the practice of the Queen’s favourite 
Premier to quote largely from the past to 
settle the quarrels of the present. He slew 
Lyndhurst once by quoting what Lord Bristol 
had said of Strafford : “ The malignity of his 
practices was largely aggravated by his vast 
talents, whereof God hath given the use, 
but the devil the application.” Sydney 
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rHE EARL OF DERBY, 


Smith, however, had a view of his own 
of the author of the despairing cry, “ Damn 
it! another bishop dead.” The famous 
Canon wrote of Melbourne as “ an impostor” 
who betokened “careless desolation” and 
would “giggle away the Great Charter.” 
He once declined the blue riband. ‘ Why,” 
he told William, “should I take what may 
attach to somebody of 
whom nothing else can reach? 
would be the use of my taking it? 
bribe myself.” 

Such 
trusted 


us consequence 
But what 


I cannot 


Lord Melbourne, the first 
minister of Queen Victoria, the 
favourite succeeded by Geoffrey, Earl of 
Derby. 


was 


This preference for Lord Melbourne’s 
Cabinet was once the cause of a lively 
speech by Disraeli. He dilated upon Mel- 
bourne defying the House of Commons in 
the election of 1841, as in that of 1837, 
“by declaring that the Government to which 
he belonged was supported by the Crown.” 
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VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 


“Such language,” Dizzy added, “amounted 
to profaning the name of the Sovereign, as 
if the Majesty of England was a second 
candidate upon some paltry poll.” The first 
declaration of war sent the Queen to 
both Houses of Parliament was directed at 


by 


Russia. This was on March 22nd, 1854. 
Ske outbreak of the war, prepared for 
by Mr. Gladstone with a motion to 


double the income tax, was met by Mr. 


r . Disraeli by describing the 
Disraeli sin at CRE 

Government as “marked by 

ant vacillation, by perplexity, by 

- vacillation, "4 »rplexity, r 

Gladstone. ‘* ao. bee 


fitfulness, by timidity, and by 
Occasional violence.” “It is,” he added, 
“a Coalition War.” 

It is perhaps curious to relate that the 
letter announcing Mr. Disraeli’s elevation 
to the rank of Premier, for which he had 
struggled and contrived, was borne to him 
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MR. GLADSTONE, 





by Sir G. Grey, the Queen’s private secretary, 
who, as Colonel Grey, had been the new 
Premier’s successful rival in the representa- 
tion of High Wycombe. In subsequent 
debates upon this disagreeable subject, Mr. 
Disraeli made it appear that he remained 
in office, not to please himself, but at the 
earnest desire of the Queen. 

On the proposal by Mr. Gladstone to 
disestablish the Irish Church, Mr. Disraeli 
said the project would change the character 
of this country. “ It will deprive the subjects 
of Her Majesty of some of their most 
precious privileges, and it will dangerously 
touch even the tenure of the Crown.” 

These allusions to the Queen as influencing 
political action have frequently been the 
rival reproaches of ministers and ex-ministers. 


gabe the wild whirl of the Reform 
agitation of 1866, culminating in the 
dethronement of the Hyde Park railings, 


Mr. Ayrton, as one of the speakers, ex- 
Bright. pressed that Her 
Majesty did not descend from 

her throne and come out amongst her people 
Mr. Bright, 
who was then associated with Mr. Ayrton, 
took an opportunity next day to repudiate 


surprise 
for the redress of their wrongs. 


the least sympathy of his own with such 
a plaint. “I am not,” he said, “ accustomed 
to stand up in defence of those who are 
possessors of crowns ; but I could not sit 
and hear such an observation without a sen- 
sation of wonder and pain. I think there 
has been by many persons a great in- 
justice done to the Queen in reference to 
her desolate and widowed position; and I 
venture to say this, that a woman, bé she 
Queen of a great realm, or be she the 
wife of one of your labouring men, who 
can keep alive in her heart a great sorrow 
for the lost object of her life, and affec- 
tion, is not at all likely to be wanting 
in a great and generous sympathy with 
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THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


you.” This noble declaration by one who 
was not prone to the defence of the “ pos- 
sessors of made, as I remem- 
ber, a very marked impression, and no 
where more accentuated than in the royal 
household itself. Further, I believe that 
it did more also to assist in the elucidation 
of the great Parliamentary problem of the 
day than all the agitation of Trafalgar 
Square, the parades, panoplies, and proces- 
sions of the streets, and the demonstrations 
about Reformers’ Tree. Finally, the Queen 
herself took the ready opportunity, when 
Mr. Gladstone set about the formation of 
the Administration of 1868, to urge the 
inclusion in it of the great Corn Law re- 
pealer ; at any rate, Mr. Bright so described 
his invitation to join the Government of 
Her Majesty’s Empire. And let me here 
incidentally remark, for the peaceful accom- 
modation of historical disputants towards 
one another, that it was in this speech that 
Mr, Bright used his famous scriptural illus- 


crowns,” 


LORD SALISBURY. 


tration of the Shunammite widow. He 
likened the Queen of England to the 
Shunammite widow who told the mediator 
of the Lord of Hosts, “I dwell among my 


own people.” 


UEEN VICTORIA had just come to 
the throne when Disraeli made his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons. 
This ever-to-be - remembered 


P = 
Disraeli S$ event occurredon December 7th, 
maiden , . Ie 
1837. Dizzy was a picturesque 
speech. : 


figure, pre-eminently Eastern in 
face, his locks of raven black in carefully 
studied confusion, with one coy curl falling 
upon his marble brow. His light, lean, 
supple figure was “assisted” to further grace 
by a coat with lapels in* orange satin, a 
big embroidered waistcoat, ruffles, pins, 
many chains, tightest of trousers. One may 
picture the House in that, the first year of 
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THE INFANT PRODIGY, 


No. 1.—The morning performance. 


the great Victorian Era. Lord John Russell, 
minute and wistful, is in a black coat of the 
high roll-collar period, with what came to 
be called and known for years as a huge 
“white choker.” He led the Whigs. Old 
Pam is Secretary for Foreign Affairs, easy- 
going andof commanding appearance, dressed 
with all the “swagger” of a period which 
had not yet seen the end of duelling. Peel 
is opposite, leader of the Opposition. Lord 
Stanley, destined to be Prime Minister, and 
one of the trusted friends of the young Queen, 
is there also. Handsome, eagle-eyed, deter- 
mined Gladstone is upon the Tory benches; 
and amongst others destined to rise to 
eminence—though now, like the others I have 
mentioned, with their Sovereign herself, all 
dead—are Bulwer Lytton, Earl Granville 
(then Lord Leveson), Joseph Hume, Dan 
O’Connell, Bernal Osborne, Charles Pelham 
Villiers. What potentialities were grouped 
here ; what a history to be made and worked 
into a waxwork show of models in statesman- 
ship for the instruction of posterity! And 
what revenges upon time we seem to witness ; 
what personal insults condoned ! 

Imagine, if you please, you middle-aged 
politician of our own Mr. Disraeli 
having to address a sentence like this to 
the House of Commons: “I wish I really 
could induce the House to give me five 
Fancy the Lord Beacons- 


time, 


minutes more.” 


field of the future appealing to the House 
of Commons for 


five minutes more and 


-to reckon 


getting them, reluctantly closing a speech 
interrupted with “roars of laughter,” 
“laughter long and general,” “immense 
laughter,” “question,” with the savage threat, 
received only with derision, “And, Sir, 
though I sit down now, the time will come 
when you will hear me.” 


N R. GLADSTONE held the Queen 
rt in high esteem, but he felt that he 
himself was not quite trusted. No doubt 
the Court was a little alarmed 
by some of the great orator’s 
doings. He aimed at too much, possibly. 
It may be that his loyalty to the Faith was 
questioned. But the lengths to which imagi- 
nation pushed this sense of discomfort of the 
Queen in Mr. Gladstone’s presence were 
The Queen came eventually 
Mr. Gladstone her foremost 
friend, and therefore the firm friend of 
England. Mr. Gladstone, in the House, 
always spoke with marked and, I believe, 
genuine veneration for the aged and 
estimable Sovereign. He never failed to 
recognise the gulf that existed between the 
highest-placed minister and the Sovereign ; 
and I recall his pretty euphemism, after the 
overthrow of his Administration upon the 
Whisky Budget, when he explained his 
action: “I must make first a dutiful com- 
munication to Her Gracious Majesty.” 


Gladstone. 


exaggerated. 
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“T*HE Duke of Wellington told Mr. Raikes 

a curious story of how George IV., 
Her Majesty’s uncle, described the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry. The 
King, it seems, was ill in bed, 
but declined to admit it. He wore a “ dirty 
jacket and a soiled turban. The first words 
he said to me were, ‘Arthur, the Cabinet is 
defunct’; and then he began to mimic with 
the most ludicrous fidelity the voice and 
manner of each retiring statesman.” 


A Story. 


HAT a lucky man is Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie! Here he has been at 
Osborne waiting, in his official capacity of 
Home Secretary, to close Her 
Majesty’s eyes. Think of that 
for the once wee Dundee laddie, 
and later in life the man of trade in Lower 
Thames Street, and more than once sent 
to beg his bread—I mean, of course, his re- 
election to Parliament! I recall Mr. Ritchie 
as a back bencher, always at loggerheads 
with the late Metropolitan Board of Works 
and its peppery chairman, Sir James McGarel 
Hogg. How they did blaze at each other, 
these two! Who in those days would have 
expected the member for the Tower Hamlets 
to ring down the curtain upon the greatest 
Sovereign of English history, and, in com- 
municating her demise to her successor, be, 


Lucky 
Ritchie. 


to all intents and purposes, British King- 
maker to the twentieth century ? 


| has been assumed that the Duke 
of York would at once burst into 
Prince of Wales. This is a mistake. A 
Prince of Wales must be born 
of the King during his reign. 
The Duke of York’s birth 
anticipated his father’s accession; and so 
does that of his own son, Prince Edward. So 
it would be necessary for three generations 
to come in before the title could be, in the 
ordinary routine, used again. Of course, as 
in legal phrase there exists a right of way 
over a gate and under a gate as well as 
through it, the King, of his prerogative, has 
power to proclaim his heir Prince of Wales ; 
or, indeed, he may retain and openly use 
the title himself. But he will do what is 
obvious. 


Prince of 
Wales. 


HE King has made an excellent start ; 
and if one may say so, the first 
English male monarch for sixty-four years 
: is distinctly on the “boom.” 
nian ties His ge speech at the 
Seventh. inaugural Privy Council was 
that of a man of the world 

as well as a man of tact. Indeed, Kaiser 


THE PALL 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


a fale 
fom SRwsA ec —— 


SCENE: LONELY ROAD, 


Cabby to Nervous Old Gent. : “ 


Please Sir, will you ‘old the 'orse while [ run arter my ‘at, or will 


you run arter my ‘at while I ‘old the ‘orse ?” 





Wilhelm must look to his own oratorical 


laurels. It is not a little pleasing to find 
that the anti-monarchists in England are 
inclined to give His Majesty rope enough— 
not, I am glad to say, in the sense usually 
understood by the phrase in question. 

But still many people cannot reconcile 
themselves to a King in a top hat. I 


am afraid, however, that it must come tc 
this. We cannot have His Majesty going 
to Sandown in a full general’s uniform. 
Generals do not just now inspire much 
confidence—-though, of course, Mr. Brodrick, 
with the aid of Mars the Second, may re- 
move all such reproach from the British 
army. 


ALFRED KINNEAR. 

















